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BOOKS from the Rocky Mountains 
Caxton Titles for Spring and Fall, 1952 


AMERICANA 


STUBBORN FOOL 
ie “Estelle-Aubrey Brown 


& hetiing Ohne of the U. S. Indian Bu- 
c 


reau's policies by a woman who served the bu- 
reau from 1902 to 1918. 310 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Ready $4.50 


STEAMBOATS IN THE TIMBER 

by Ruby E! Hult 

A fascinating account of steamboating days on 
Lake Coeur d’Alene and the St. Joe River... 
exciting althqugh almost forgotten aspect of 
Northwest history. 206 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 


Ready $4.00 


MOSTLY ALKALI 
by Stephen Perry Jocelyn 


Comprehensive biography of military life. . 

sets forth the careér of General Stephén P..Joce- 
lyn who spent over half of his 44 years of service 
at barren outposts. Approximately. 575 pages, 


8vo. Illustrated. 

a September 10 $10.00 
HEAE ME, MY CHIEFS! 
by L. V. McWhorter ° . ~ 


Only complete and definitive record of the Nez 


Perce Indians . written directly from Indian 
sources, using much new material. New inter- 
pretation of the dramatic Nez Perce War of 1877. 
656 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 

July 10 $10.00 


JOE MEEK 
by Stanley Vestal 
An outstanding biography of one of the most 


extraordinary and vital characters of frontier 
history. 348 pages, 8vo. Illustrated.. 


April 15 $5.00 


INJUN SUMMER 

by William Walker and Daisy F. Baber * 
The “back trail’ of Wyoming and Colorado wild- 
erness days .. . relived by Bill Walker, pioneer. 
Authentic Americana by the author and collabo- 
rator of THE LONGEST ROPE. 224 pages, 8vo. 
Illustrated. 


June 16 $4.00 


Bie 


. in which the 


FICTION 


HOME, HAM AND HOMINY 
by Anita M. Littrell and William Clyde a 
Warm-hearted story = a Tennessee tenan' 


farmer's family . . Twain kind af 
humor, refreshingly honed. “pages. 8vo. 


August 11 $4. 


JUVENILE 


THE LISTENING BOOK 
by Daniel E. Safier 


A “read-aloud’’ book to delight children from 
three to eight years. Rhythm and sound are 
used in a new and “delightful way. 160 pages, 


ito. Illustrated. 

October 10 01.0 
BUTTERSCOTCH AND THE HAPPY 
BARNYARD 


by Charles Morrow Wilson 


A delightfully pany and funny book for children 
barnyard animals of Miss Naomi's 
Approximately 108 pages, 


November 16 $2.5: 


farm seem very real: 
8vo. Illustrated. 


“MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ BEET-SUGAR ECONOMIES ‘‘* 


by B. H. Cottrell 

Complete and. up-to-date. text covering the organ- 
ization and function of the eat beet-sugar 
industry in the Unjted. States. ; pages, tro 
. s ; July 1 $5.00 


THE BRITISH SOCIALIST ILL-FARE STATE 

by Cecil Palmer 

Almost frightening in its picture of a society in 

decay, this book provides a comprehensive anal- 

ysis of the Socialist Welfare State as it has 

actual =<, ct in Great Britain from 1945 to 

1951. pages. large 12mo. 
‘ : +e agra? May 31 96.00 

MAN TO MAN 

by Bernard N. Ward 

The inequities, inequalities and s' ering waste 

of our present income-tax laws. e author, & 

certified public accountant with years of experi- 


ence in income-tax cases, offers a solution to our 
present dilemma. 384 pages, large 12mo. 


May 16 $4.0 


Write for complete catalog 
The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, idaho 
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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


253 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 12, California San Francisco 5, California 
MUtual 8112 YUkon 6-2262 
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ptunouncing... 


STAN FORD 
OUTDOOR 
BOOKS 


e New attractive format 

e Ideal for vacation displays 
e Priced for vacation budgets 
e Many fine photographs 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE — YOSEMITE VALLEY 
Ansel and Virginia Adams 
(New Edition) 


$1.50 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
SEQUOIA — KINGS CANYON NATIONAL PARKS 


John R. White and Samuel J. Pusateri 
$1.50 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE — GRAND CANYON COUNTRY 
M. R. Tillotson and Frank J. Taylor 


$1.50 


Also . . 


These fine Stanford books on the Western out-of-doors 
In new, attractive, photographic dust jackets 


BIG TREES YOSEMITE TRAILS AND TALES 


John R. White and Walter Fry Katharine Ames Taylor 
$2.00 $2.00 


TREES OF YOSEMITE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
Mary Curry Tresidder and PARK 
Della Taylor Hoss Hiram M. Chittenden 


$2.00 $3.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 
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OLE 


SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION permits 3-foot sec- 
tions of either Single- or Double- Faced units to be 
added or removed without affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Floor anchors and overhead 
braces are not required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY with only a screwdriver and 
wrench permits easy installation or rearrangement. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE, finished in either Sage 
Green or Warm Gray. Special colors available at slight 
extra cost to suit your interior scheme. 


LOW IN COST, Ames all-steel Shelving actually costs 
less than shelving made from most other materials. 
Ask for our estimate and make the comparison. 


W. R. AMES CO. also designs, manufac- 
tures and installs Multi-tier Bookstacks for 
all types of libraries. Write today for details 
and estimates. 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W.A.AMES COMPANY 


150 Hooper Street San Francisco 7, California 


ADAPTABLE 
CONVENIENT 
ATTRACTIVE 
ECONOMICAL 


STEEL 


LIBRARY SHELVING 


Designed for all types of 
libraries and book storage rooms. 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES of 8”, 
10” and 12” depths and 20” folio shelves are inter- 
changeable and may be easily removed and relocated 
on the uprights at 1” vertical intervals. Height of up- 
rights and number of shelves can be specified to meet 
your needs. 


+ 
j W. R. Ames Co. 


150 Hooper Street 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Please send details regarding Ames Steel Library 
| Shelving to: 


| Name 


| catia he iniaeniibiitiiaita i ha ata its 


City 


Se 


| 
i 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 190 





MAGAZINES substantially bound. | 
Missing numbers supplied. | 


Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. | 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. Arebound — | 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Bild asdees 


... We pay all freight. | | 
a FICTION attractively rebound in | 
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FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1. One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

2.—— One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

3.—— One statement, one check once a month. 

4. One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 
De 


@.——_ The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


7.—— Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


&.—— Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


9.—— Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey’s 
pays the carrying charges. 


1@,——-A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 
discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 





Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 





1,.—— Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


12, Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized books of 
| science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 
13..—_ New books are received automatically. Standing 

orders with the publishers assure us of stock 

of each new title as it is issued. 


| 14,——_ Books on approval. Stacey’s is glad to send 
| books for examination. 


15.—— An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16,—_ Catalog service. When requested, Stacey’s will 
be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
| that are available. 


iil Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
> mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 


18,—A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


| & VACer: 
551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 








State Officers 1952 


President Dorothy M. Drake 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Margaret Klausner 


Second Vice-President Clara E. Breed 
Treasurer Evelyn E. Huston 


ALA Delegates: Term expires 
John D. Henderson 1952 
Edwin T. Coman 1953 
Lawrence Clark Powell 1954 
Anne Ethelyn Markley 1955 


District Officers 1952 


Golden Empire District 
President Jane C. Cotton 
Vice-President, President-Elect 
Grace Murray 


Secretary Mrs. Anita K. Bly 


Golden Gate District 
President Leone Garvey 
Vice-President—President-Elect 
Anne M. Avakian 


Secretary Faythe Elliott 
Mount Shasta District 
President Esther L. Mardon 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Mrs. Lucille B. Metzger 


Secretary Alice M. Hanna 
Redwood District 
President Helen Everett 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Mrs. Helen B. Murie 


Secretary Mrs. Miriam C. Maloy 
Southern District 
President Esther Hile 


Vice-President, President-Elect 
Beverly Caverhill 


Secretary Marjorie E. Kearney 
Yosemite District 

President Henry M. Madden 

Secretary Katherine Chastain 


Section Officers 1952 


College, University and Research Libraries 
Constance Lodge, Chairman 
Henry E. Madden, Secretary and 

Chairman-Elect 

Library Work with Boys and Girls 
Mildred Phipps, Chairman 
Elizabeth Reining, Secretary 

Trustees 
Frank H. Case, Chairman 

Evelyn LaPlace, Secretary 


California Library Association 





Junior Members 

Marilyn McDonald, Chairman 

Anita Herrick, Secretary 
Municipal Libraries 

George F. Farrier, Chairman 

Mary F. Horan, Secretary 

Standing Committees, 1952 

Finance 

Evelyn Huston, Chairman 

Helen Kearney 

Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 
Legislative 

Frederick Wemmer, Chairman 

Herbert V. Clayton 

Eleanor Wilson 


Morris Polan 
Thomas Dabagh 


Library Standards 
Roberta Bowler, Chairman 
Beulah Mumm 
Albert Lake 
Marion A. Milczewski 
James R. Koping 
Margaret Jackson 
Sherry Taylor 
Ellen Cornish 
Membership 
Margaret Klausner, Chairman 
Nominating 
Mrs. Harriet S. Davids, Chairman 
Parliamentarian 
Raymond Holt 
Public Relations 
Marco Thorne, Chairman 
Anne Farrell 
Frances Henselman 
Jack Ramsey 
Myrtle Haughn 
Mrs. Margaret VanDussen 


California Library Week Sub-Committee 
Mrs. Margaret VanDussen, Chairman 
Catherine Chadwick 
Richard O'Brien 
Oliver Dunn 

Publications 
Bertha Marshall, Director 
Lois Spaulding, Chairman 
Glen Dawson 
Mildred Frary 
Grace Murray 
David Le Claire 


Resolutions 
Clara Breed, Chairman 


Special Committees, 1952 

AIA National Relations 

Harry Rowe, Coordinator 

Dorothy Getz 

Richard Dean Galloway 

Samuel Hinton 

Jewel Gardiner 

Donald Coney 

Carma Zimmerman, ex officio 
Dorothy M. Drake, ex officio 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
Mrs. Gene Hutchinson, Chairman 
Mrs. Helen Fitz-Richard 
Nina Boyle 
John Shaw 
Stuart Boland 
Margaret Divizia 
Ferris Randall 


Sub-Committee on Foundation Grant 
Raynard Swank, Chairman 
John Shaw 


California Librarian Advertising 
Edwin Castagna, Chairman 
Joe Allen 
Frank Bittle 
Anne Farrell 
Mrs. Dorothy Bruno 
John Connor 


California Library History and Bibliography 
Andrew Horn, Chairman 
John Barr Tompkins 
Lawrence Clark Powell 
Margaret Hatch 
Wilma Bennett 
Consultant: Mabel R. Gillis 


California State Documents 
Mrs. Thelma C. Jackman, Chairman 
Mrs. Margot MacDonald 
Elinor Alexander 
Dorothy Drake 
Martin Thomas 
Allen Sugden 
Anne Avakian 
Ruth Welch 
Patricia Clark 
Mae Cowden 


Cooperative Conservation of Newspaper 
Resources 
Joseph Belloli, Chairman 
Margaret Hickman 
Caroline Wenzel 
George P. Hammond 
Consultant: Neal Harlow 


Intellectual Freedom 
Mrs. Evelyn B. Detchon, Chairman 
Miriam Matthews 
Dorothy Traver 
David W. Davies 
Mary E. Farrell 
Florence Little 
Nance O’Neall 
John E. Smith 


Library Development Committee 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Chairman 
Clara E. Breed 
Frank H. Case 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr. 
Isabella M. Frost 
Edith Gantt 
Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin 
Henry M. Madden 

Edward A. Wight 

Dorothy M. Drake 

Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman 





Regional Cooperation 


Margaret Uridge, State Coordinator 
Northern Division 

Margaret Uridge, Chairman 

Helen Blasdale 

Helen Bruner 

J. Stillson Judah 

Father Sheerin 

Frederick Wemmer 

Elmer Grieder 


Southern Division 
Robert Vosper, Chairman 
Charles Borkman 
Armine Mackenzie 
William Jorgensen 
Helen Luce 
Katherine Gibson 
Oliver Dunn 
Constitution Revision 
John D. Henderson, Chairman 
Benjamin Whitten 
Charles Armstrong 
Trustee Citation Award 
Althea Warren, Chairman 
Grace Taylor Dean 
Donald Bean 


C. L. A. Office Assistance 
Coit Coolidge, Chairman 
August Frugé 
Evelyn S. Little 


Library Associations 
Library Public Relations Council 
So. Calif. Chairman, George Farrier 
Medical Library Association 
No. Calif. President, Allen W. Eldredge 
So. Calif. President, Dr. Vilma Proctor 
Music Librarians Association 
No. Calif. Chairman, Merle C. Bartlett 
So. Calif. Helen Azhderian 
Public Library Executives Association 
No. Calif. Chairman, Theodora Larsen 
So. Calif. Chairman, Edwin Castagna 
School Libraries Association of California 
President, Marjorie Schramling 
No. Calif. President, Tom Murray 
So. Calif. President, Jean Galehouse 
Los Angeles School Librarians Association 
President, Mrs. Gladys McDowell 
Special Libraries Association 
San Francisco Bay Chapter 
President, Eugenia Ironside 
Southern California Chapter 
President, Johanna Allerding 


Theatre Libraries Association 
Southern California Chapter 
Chairman, Frances Richardson 
Pasadena Library Club 
President, Dorothy Bowen 
San Diego Library Club 
No Officers 
Inland Empire Library Club 
No Officers 
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How is your stock of tools? 


Sunset Books 


are TOOLS for better Western living 


They tell and show how to garden, build, cook, and 
have fun in the West. . . they are especially useful be- 
cause Sunset Books are written by Westerners, for spe- 
cific Western conditions. No wonder California libraries 
find their Sunset Books titles are constantly “in circula- 


tion!” 


Do you have these books? 


BUILDING 


Sunset Patio Book, $2, 
casebound 
Sunset Barbecue Book. 
How to Build Fences and Gates.... 
Plant Shelters and Garden 
Work Centers 
How to Plan and Build 
Your Fireplace 1 
How to Build Walls, Walks, and 
Patio Floors Be 
Landscaping Your Home 
Cabins and Beach Houses 
(June 25) 
Western Ranch Houses 
Homes for Western Living 


GARDENING 


Sunset Flower Garden Book 
Sunset Visual Garden Manual .... 1. 
Sunset Vegetable Garden Book.... 1.50 
Sunset Flower Arrangement Book 1.00 
How to Grow African Violets 
The Portable Garden 
Planting Ideas for Your 
Northwest Garden ; 
Northern California Garden... 1.00 
Southern California Garden.. 1.00 


COOKING 


Cooking With A Foreign Accent... 1.00 
Chefs of the West...................-.- 3.50 
Cook Book of Favorite Recipes.... 2.75 
All-Western Foods Cook Book.... 2.50 
Host and Hostess Book. 


Barbecue Cook Book, 1.50; 


HOBBIES 


Sunset Wood Carving Book, 1.75; 
casebound 3. 


Sunset Leather Craft Book, 
(Sept.) 1.75; casebound 


Sunset Craft Manual 


SUNSET SPORTSMAN’S 
ATLASES 
San Francisco Bay and 

Delta Areas (June 25) 


Colorado River and 
Lake Mead (August) 


Order these popular Sunset books from your regular supplier. 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. 


MENLO PARK 


CALIFORNIA 
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Western 


Library Service 


7262 BEVERLY BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


Prebound 
Juvenile 
Books 





Check Lists 
Available 


Prompt, Efficient Service 


NOW! STANDARD IN 
LEADING LIBRARIES 
.» EVERYWHERE 


PLASTI-KLEER 


BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Protect jackets and bindings, increase 
circulation, bindi costs. Ti 


73 E. Alpine St. Nework 5, N. J. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I enjoyed reading Roberta Russell's article 
on “The Pre-school Story Hour” in the 
March California Librarian. Especially, too, 
because we have ventured into this field. 
A pre-school story hour is held at the South 
Gate branch of the Los Angeles County 
Public Library every Thursday at 10:30 A.M. 
The size of the group varies from 25 to 35 
each time. Story hour usually lasts one hour 
and includes stories, finger plays, songs and 
games. 


At first we had the problem of trying 
to remember each child’s name. This is an 
important aspect and creates a friendly at- 
mosphere. We solved the name problem by 
supplying paper cut-out dogs with each child's 
name. These “dog tags” are kept at the 
library. As each child enters the room, 
the storyteller pins on his dog and in this 
way every boy and girl is greeted individually. 


We, too, find it is important to show pic- 
tures to the children while telling the stories. 
Children at this age prefer to hear stories 
centering around everyday life, things they 
know and see. If at all possible, we ask the 
children to participate in the stories, making 
the sounds of animals, fire engines, trains, 
etc. Any of Lois Lenski’s books, or “Curious 
George Takes a Job” by Rey, or “The Ani- 
mals of Friendly Farm” by Hartwell, or “The 
Great Big Fire Engine Book” by Gergerly 
have been very popular here. Interspersed 
with our stories, are a few finger plays. Such 
old stand-by’s as “Two Little Blackbirds” or 
“Knock on the Door” work very well. 


After the stories, two or three games - 
introduced to vary the program, and to 
the children a chance to move around. ith 
so many young children the games are limited, 
since nothing with the idea of choosing can 
be used. However, “Looby-loo” or “Ring- 
around-the-rosy” have been played almost 
every week and are asked to be repeated 
every week by the children. 


Songs are also dramatized. “People. on the 
Bus” or “High Stepping Horses” have 
proved to be favorites. Mothers tell me the 
children sing the songs over and over again 
at home and teach the neighborhood chil- 


dren. 


We are only in the experimental stage 
in the use of records. Drumming to music 
is what we have started. The children were 
all asked to bring oatmeal boxes. Fixed with 
color paper, these boxes make attractive 
drums. The children march around the room 
beating their drums to the tune of “Bibbidi 
Bobbidi Boo” or any good march. With this 
a the children also are being taught how 
to skip. 


Conducting a pre-school ~_ hour is a 


challenge but is satisfying and rewarding. 
For example, after an unusual popular story, 
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one little boy rushed forward impulsively and 
gave the storyteller a big bear hug and a 
rather wet kiss. Nothing would do but that 
the remaining audience express its apprecia- 
tion in the same demonstrative way. I am 
sure every minute spent preparing and carry- 
ing out every story hour is worth it. 


After the story hour, mothers and children 
choose books from our colorful pre-school 
room. In the room, there is a special sec- 
tion for books of interest to mothers—books 
on child psychology. As a result of this 
story hour, we have had a noticeable increase 
in adult and juvenile circulation. Many 
mothers have been introduced to the library 
for the first time. This trend of having 
pre-school story hours seems to indicate that 
children’s librarians are lowering their sights. 


Sincerely yours, 
Marie GOLUBSKI 
Children’s librarian 


South Gate branch 


The March issue (of the California 
Librarian) was an especially good num- 
ber and clippings from it are going to 
my various friends in Formosa, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Trumansburg, N.Y. and 
Hagerstown, Md. . . . The California 
Librarian should be read from cover to 
cover by every librarian in the state of 
California. 

—Mary ELLEN Newman, Retired, 

Formerly in UC Citrus 
Experiment Station 
Library, Riverside 


Peggy Seager from Pasadena, who 
is teaching here this year, has introduced 
me to the California Librarian. I liked 
the current issue very much. Like one 
of the contributors, Robert Collision, I 
admire the “vigour of its columns.” The 
cover is also a distinction. 

Howarp W. WINGER, Assistant 
Professor, Library School, 
University of Wisconsin 


... There are other interesting things 
in the March California Librarian be- 
sides Mr. Wood's list. Mr. Evans’ piece 
was pleasant . . . Nice to know of his 
impressive equipment and labors. I am 
taking the number with me for the 
week-end, to see what else. The Man- 
hattan piece is first class! 

—F. F. THomas, Jr. (One 
of our “publics”) 
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I have just gone through my copy of 
the California Librarian and I am very 
pleased with it. The articles are inter- 
esting and varied in content, the format 
is dignified and attractive. I am proud 
of being a member of the organization 
that sponsors such a publication. 

—RvuTH W. Perry, LAPL 
March 27, 1952 





CATALOGER, college and public library 
experience, desires temporary position vi- 
cinity L. A. or San Francisco, 2 or 3 weeks 
during August. Write Ernest Siegel, Washoe 
County Library, Box 2151, Reno, Nevada. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY — Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, Stockton, California. Ex- 
panding library system in fast growing sec- 
tion of California needs senior librarian, 
catalceging. ($282-$352). Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, civil service status. Apply direc- 
tor of Library Service. 


COUNTY LIBRARY needs Librarian for 
school and catalog work. L.S. degree re- 
quired. $232-$296; School librarian, L.S. de- 
gree and two years professional experience 
required, $244-$311. Apply: County Civil Ser- 
vice, 213 Third Street, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. 
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The 
CITY OF BURBANK 


Invites applications for the position of City Librarian 
$580.00 per month. 


The city of Burbank, population 80,000, is actively 
seeking a qualified person to head its Public Library system. 
At present there is one Main Library and one Branch. A 
second branch is in the planning stage. The budget is ap- 
proximately $100,000 per year. There are ten professional 
and nine sub-professional employees not including pages. 
The library contains over 60,000 volumes and has a yearly 
circulation of approximately 400,000. 


Desirable qualifications: graduation from an accred- 
ited college and completion of one year curriculum in a 
library school accredited by the American Library Associa- 
tion Board of Education for Librarianship. At least five 
years recent professional library experience in a public 
library, three years or more of which have been in an 
administrative capacity as librarian, assistant librarian, or 
head of a major division. 


Secure and file application as soon as possible at the 
office of the Personnel Department, City Hall, Burbank, 
California. 











IT’s Doctor Mabel Ray Gillis now. 
On Charter Day, March 20th, Miss Gil- 
lis was given this honor by the Univer- 
sity of California. President Sproul in 
his citation said: 

“Miss Gillis was for twenty-one years 
Librarian of the State Library of Cali- 
fornia, (a repository of more than half 
million volumes); she was the first 
woman to hold that post. Under her 
able direction the county Library system 





Doctor Mabel Ray Gillis 


created by her father has been brought 
to rich maturity, a statewide library 
service for the blind has been established 
that sets a standard for the nation, and 
a superb collection of Californiana has 
been assembled. In the vanguard of the 
expanding science of library administra- 
tion, she has set an example of skill, 
devotion, and integrity, notably demon- 
strating that there are still those who 
regard a public office as a public trust.” 


U. C. Photo Service 


Shown with Miss Gillis on this happy occasion are two former CLA presidents: to the 
right is John D. Henderson, Librarian of Los Angeles County, CLA President 1940-41, 
now organizing the ALA sponsored American Heritage discussion groups. The one to 
the left, wearing a French jabot and comprehensive smile, is Lawrence Clark Powell, 


CLA President 1950, and Contributing Editor to the California Librarian. 
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People and Books 


IN A BOOK called Quest: The Evolution of a Scientist, by Leopold Infeld, the author tells 
of writing a book in collaboration with Albert Einstein. He tells, also, of his relationship 
with his publisher and in doing so he gives us an author's description of a publishing house. 


“It was autumn 1937 when I went to New York to make the final arrangements 
with my publishers. Their behavior was above reproach. At this time Mr. Simon 
read aloud the reports of several readers to me, all of which stated the importance 
of the book, foresaw a steady but perhaps not spectacular sale and stressed that 
not a word in the manuscript ought to be changed. 


“I found the publishers’ office an attractively crazy place where everyone is in- 
terested in books and no one reads them. The designer of the books, who later 
became my good friend, made it a point never to be impressed by anything and 
always to predict defeat. He was interested only in the physical aspect of the book. 
At least he had the excuse that he did not need to read books inasmuch as he col- 
lected them, designed them and was himself a successful author. For him a book 
by Einstein was simply a problem in design, a book attractive enough to be chosen 
the best-designed book of the month, as it later was. He wrote an excellent blurb 
without having read the book. For the advertising manager the object was to select 
some vivid phrases from the reviews and to do a proper job of advertising without 
looking into the book. A publishing house is an exciting place where books are born, 
pushed or butchered. The atmosphere is fantastic. Here books are produced, pub- 
lished, sold, converted into money—sometimes much money—but they are not read. 
They are absorbed by a sort of osmosis, through the sense of touch and smell, through 
letters from the readers, so that everyone in the business knows and can talk for 
hours about any book published without having read it in the way ordinary people 
do, by opening it and turning the pages. Everything that happens around the book 
—the designing, the sales, advertisements, reviews—is important; the publishers and 
their staff love it. But they detest books. To them authors are queer birds, patho- 
logical, oversensitive, conceited, who must be handled with the care given an 
uncooked and slightly unreliable egg. It was an amazing show, and I spent some 
lovely hours in that crazy place.” 


This is a fairly accurate picture. 
In December 1948, Fred Wemmer published an article in these pages reporting 
(Continued on page 235) 
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AM NO CABEZA DE VACA, 
Coronado or Lewis and Clark. My 
crossings have never been perilous. On 
the first one, forty-six years ago this fall, 
I traveled safely enough in my Mother's 
arms, aboard the California Limited. 
Once in the Depression I thumbed across 
and made it in only two rides, New 
York to Chicago to Berkeley, in a week's 
time. 


Spanning the continent by plane, in 
a day or a night, has been my chief mode 
of travel in recent years of scheduled 
living, and I count such crossings among 
my blessings for the deep excitement 
they afford me. I have flown out of Los 
Angeles in all directions on many dif- 
ferent kinds of airplanes, at all times 
of day and night, and the magnet to 
which my eyes always turn is the great 
monolithic bulk of San Jacinto, soaring 
above smog, and standing apart from 
the other mountains, to look down and 
across the valleys to Old Saddleback, in- 
different to the fester of civilization at 
its desert foot. 


Eastbound by day the next land- 
mark to fire my imagination is the dam 
on the Colorado. After precipitating 
silt in the impounded lake sapphire 
water spills from the generators, its 
work done, to resume its urgent flow 
to the Gulf. The Grand Canyon is 
beyond the stimulation-scale of my im- 
agination, and too great a challenge to 
my present vocabulary. The most pow- 
erful impact comes from a_ smaller 
phenomenon in northern New Mexico 
which we pass without anyone else's 
notice. Sight of it standing alone, far 
and tiny on the vast plain, flattens 
my nose on the window. It is Shiprock, 
that 1400-foot basalt plug which re- 
sembles a ship under full sail. There 
are many legends about it, and the 


Navajo explain its origin thus: long ago 
when they were almost overcome by the 
besieging Utes, the medicine men went 
to work in earnest. As the second night 
of desperate ceremony came on, and all 
the besieged people were praying and 
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chanting, the rocky ground on which 
they stood rose in the air, its crags 
formed wings, and it sailed away, 
leaving the Utes behind. All night it 
sailed and until sundown of the next 
day, when it settled in the midst of 
the open plain, where it has since re- 
mained, a sentinel and a sacred moun- 
tain. Shiprock! 


Westbound by overnight plane the 
takeoff sight of Manhattan's honey- 
combs of light is indescribable. Along 
the lake route to Chicago lurid fires 
in steel mills guide the plane to its 
refueling stop. Then when the passen- 
gers are asleep and the plane thfobs on 
into the West, I walk forward to where 
I am in front of the propellers, and 
looking back at their faintly illumined 
spinning arcs I get from their dynamic 
thrust as much sense of security as man 
ever knows on this uncertain earth. At 
last I doze, and wake at dawn as we 
approach the abrupt wall of the 
Rockies, higher and whiter than the 
clouds which cover the land. Flying at 
300 miles per hour the transition from 
plains to mountains, which took our 
pioneer forebears weeks to make, is over 
in minutes. Then it is guesswork as to 
where we are, until through rifted 
clouds I sight the confluence of the 
Gunnison and the Colorado at Grand 
Junction, and know I’m almost home! 


Students of history and geography 
should go aloft on their field work, for 
a bird’s eye view is the best way to un- 
derstand the migrations of people and 
the metamorphoses of land. Only a poet 
can speak the essence of this experience, 
as for example MacLeish does in Ameri 
can Letter: 

On the half earth, on the open curve of a 
continent 

Sea is divided from sea by the day-fall. 
The dawn 

Rides the low east with us many hours; 

First are the capes, then are the shorelands, 
now 

The blue Appalachians faint at the day rise; 


The willows shudder with light on the long 
Ohio: 
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The Lakes scatter the low sun: the prairies 
Slide out of dark: in the eddy of clean air 
The smoke goes up from the high plains 
of Wyoming: 
The steep Sierras arise: the struck foam 
Flames at the wind’s heel on the far Pacific. 
Already the noon leans to the eastern cliff: 
The elms darken the door and the dust- 
heavy lilacs. 

Last summer I made a solitary western 
crossing by car, and after a year’s ab- 
sence in England, it was a wonderful 
experience to return to my native land 
and to wheel my way from ocean to 
ocean in the span of a week. Because 
of docker’s troubles in the port of Lon- 
don shipment of our Hillman Minx was 
delayed, and I spent a week in New 
York after my homesick wife had flown 
on ahead. At last the little car arrived, 
in the America, and after the delays of 
a misplaced bill of lading, a wildcat 
strike. customs formalities, and refitting 
with American headlights. I was prom- 
ised the car at 1 ru. on the 3rd of 
July. And so I taxied from Manhattan 
to Queens, heavy with suitcases, type- 
writer, brief case and lesser parcels. The 
promise was kept. There on the garage 
floor stood my fair green Minx, freshly 
washed and serviced, her embossed let- 
ter license, LXR 665, fairly shouting 
to me to take her. Take her I did, over 
the Triboro Bridge and across the nar- 
row isle on the broad stream of 57th 
Street, then down the westside freeway 
past the Cunard and U. S. Lines piers, 
and kerplunk into the Holland Tunnel. 
Never was anyone so glad to be west- 
bound, with only a mere continent's 
width between him and home. 


On the seat beside me was Rand Mc- 
Nally’s Road Atlas, open to New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, and going full 
blast with a colored disc jockey’s rau- 
cous program was the portable radio I 
had bought that morning at Macy’s. 
My first stop was at a supermarket for 
a colossal stem of bananas. More than 
any other food I craved ripe bananas, 
a fruit which had been on ration in 
Britain for only the very old and the 
very young. All the way home I kept a 
bunch of them on the back seat; they 
and milk and fig bars were my trans- 
continental staples! 
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That first afternoon I was heading 
for the eastern terminus of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, along with thousands 
of vacationing motorists, and the narrow 
New Jersey roads were slow going. I 
reached the great highway at the King 
of Prussia toll gate, not far west of 
Philadelphia, and then I had the fair 
prospect of what the British call a dual 
carriageway—a divided highway—with- 
out a cross street or stop sign all the 
275 miles to Pittsburg. If the U.S.A. 
has a finer highway, I have yet to hear 
of it. I drove in the right hand lane 
at a steady 55 m.p.h. and let the bigger 
cars and trucks pass unchallenged. 
Toward sundown, somewhere in wooded 
low mountains, I pulled off to the side 
and made my supper of the aforemen- 
tioned foodstuffs. In spite of the traf- 
fic it was a time of deep peace and con- 
tentment, and the music for it was 
Aaron Copland’s, the text Whitman's. 
Later the ridge crests were pierced 
through a series of tunnels to gain the 
Ohio watershed. It was eleven that 
night when I reached the outskirts of 
Pittsburg and bedded down in the first 
likely motel. 


I celebrated the 4th of July by rocket- 
ing my small car across the rest of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and _ Illi- 
nois to reach Gothic sanctuary in a 
University of Chicago dormitory. 


During a short conference there the 
weather was unexpectedly fair and 
cooler. The paintings in the Art In- 
stitute still pleased me as much as any 
I have ever seen. A reunion with Neal 
Harlow was memorable. Yet was I im- 
patient to be westward bound. In the 
predawn darkness of a thunder-showery 
Sunday morning I made my getaway, 
heading southward on U. S. 454, a less 
traveled road than U. S. 66, which avoids 
both Oklahoma City and St. Louis. I 
crossed the Mississipi at Louisiana (sic) 
and made for the Jefferson City crossing 
of the Missouri. That river was cresting 
higher every day and more northerly 
routes were impassable. Highway 54 
was fifteen inches under water as it ap- 
proached the bridge leading to the 
State’s gold-domed capitol on _ the 
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western bluff. The bridge itself felt 
none too solid, even under the weight of 
my little car. I looked down at the 
wide river. She was Big and she was 
Muddy! 

My destination for the night was the 
Lake of the Ozarks. Thousands of 
others had shared the same Sunday 
thought, but by day’s end they were 
moving homeward and I had my pick 
of motels. In a cabin at lake's edge, 
overlooking water and woods, I lay on 
my bed after shower and supper (ibid! ) 
and saw the twilight air incandescing 
with fireflies. The time and the place 
but not the loved one. Instead I read 
Yeats’s wonderful poem beginning 

The light of evening, Lissadell, 
Great windows open to the south. 
and fell asleep. 

Away again before dawn, with the 
smooth road through the Ozark woods 
nearly all to myself, seeing little hunting 
animals homeward bound along the side, 
until after daybreak I stopped at a cross- 
road stand for breakfast. On into Kan- 
sas at Fort Scott and all day across that 
flooded flatland, my radio tuned to local 
stations whose apparently impromptu 
programs and commercials were a joy- 
ous relief from the prefabricated pap of 
the networks. So persuasive was one 
corny announcer that I stopped and 
bought a hundred pound sack of homo- 
genized turkey food (which, the man 
said, was also irradiated, chlorophylled 
and personalized) and I'm still having 
it for breakfast. 

West of Wichita thundershowers 
dropped curtains of cool rain. The land 
began to rise. Fewer farms. Wheat! 
The West was beginning to begin! 
Night fell and I slept in Guymon, Okla- 
homa, to the music of Bing Crosby old- 
timers on the local radio station. Never 
before had I much liked Bing and never 
since, but that night I loved him, for 
in his crooning I heard the voice of my 
own youth and my own land. 

Still another dark start, heading al- 
most south now, and civilization was 
really thinning out. First came the 
Texas Panhandle, then New Mexico and 
junction with U. S. 66 at Tucumcari. 

Later I lunched on the grass of an Al- 
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buquerque park, in the shade of an ole- 
ander. All afternoon I drove into the 
sun, the low-powered Hillman laboring 
on the long climbs out of wide arroyos. 
The Navajos’ roadside stands and ho- 
gans, the pink cliffs, hundred-carred 
Santa Fé freights, and a silvery sight 
of the eastbound Chief drawn by a 
deep-throated Diesel, on into the Upper 
Sonoran zone of pifion and juniper and 
finally over the hump from Rio Grande 
to Gila watershed, at long last on the 
Pacific side of the continent—as good 
as home!—these were sure signs of the 
far West, the true West. 

After a brief sleep in Holbrook, Ari- 
zona, I took the road again, on the last 
600-mile lap to the ocean. At Flag- 
staff I saw sugar pines, and ate corn 
flakes for breakfast. Over the steep 
mountain road at Oatman, dropping to 
the Colorado's valley, the Minx showed 
her persistent mettle. Four quarts of 
oil, gasoline at the rate of 30 miles to 
the gallon, and no mechanical difficulty, 
was her record for the 3100 mile cross 
ing. If our sons weren't so danged long- 
legged, I would have her still! 

Needles at noon—113° in the shade. 
I lunched in the park, then started across 
the Mojave with a desert waterbag hung 
on the front bumper and a quart of 7 
Up on the seat beside me. Thus both 
Minx and master escaped dehydration 
on the long run to Barstow. Luring me 
on was the remembrance of the Hot 
Springs on the coast south of Big Sur, 
their immemorial flow of soft sulphur 
water promising relief from aching 
muscles. There on the sea cliff, high 
above the secluded haunt of the sur- 
viving sea-otters, I took my ease after 
the Sacramento conference in 1950, and 
there would I take it again, after a year- 
long odyssey. And so I took another 
swig of 7 Up and put spurs to the Minx. 

—LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Mr. Bellary Kesavan, Chief Librarian 
of the National Library of India at 
Calcutta, visited California libraries re- 
cently in his tour of the country to 
gather ideas for the planning of a new 
national library in Delhi. 
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WILLIS H. KERR, Librarian Emeritus of 
Claremont College, gave this twelve-minute 
autobiography before a Claremont Club. 
It sounds to us like the introduction to the 
story of a very active pioneer librarian. 


M* FATHER was a Presbyterian 
minister, a beloved pastor in Penn- 
sylvania and Nebraska fourteen years, 
and then a useful college president in 
Nebraska, Missouri, and Pennsylvania 
for thirty years. My mother was suc- 
cessful as mother of a family of six, a 
teacher of history, a gardener, and a 
community leader. I was born in 
Pennsylvania, near Pittsburg, and the 
family lived successively in Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern Nebraska, central Mis- 
souri, and Kansas. 

After graduation from college in 
1900, I taught philosophy and English 
in college for ten years, with college 
library work on the side. But since 1911 
I have worked on nothing but books and 
libraries—and people. I have been a 
member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation since 1901, a life member since 
1921. 

I have worked for six college libraries, 
intensively—and for several hundred li- 
braries, extensively. Three of these col- 
lege libraries I had a large hand in 
developing from the ground up: Belle- 
vue College (Nebraska), Westminster 
College (Missouri), and Claremont 
Graduate School. I started the Scripps 
College Library in 1927, and of course 
have an advisory relation with it now 
twenty-four years. 

As a boy of sixteen I learned to set 
type, had charge of a small print shop, 
and learned something about proofread- 
ing, job printing, and book making. 
Later I had charge of the college book- 
store and learned about book discounts 
and something about publishing. This 
early experience has always been val- 
uable background for me. 

My college class (Bellevue 1900) 
raised a small sum of money to begin 
the development of the college library, 
and under the inspiration of our dear 
old English “prof” (Charles Kimball 
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Hoyt) and the librarian of Omaha Pub- 
lic Library (Edith Tobitt) we had our 
introduction to “library science”: the 
Dewey Decimal classification, Cutter 
book numbers, charging systems, and all 
that. I have never lost the thrill of buy- 
ing the first reference books for that 
college library. 

At this point I had a year of grad- 
uate study at Columbia University, 
New York, and had a job in the univer- 
sity library as evening reference librar- 
ian in the old Low Library. In the 
shelves around that circular room were 
about 20,000 select reference and stand- 
ard works. Part of my job every evening 
was to re-shelve the books left during 
the day on the reading desks. It was 
immensely profitable to me, for I ex- 
amined those books inside and outside. 
Exposure to books? 

At Westminster College (Missouri), 
where I taught philosophy and later 
English, the old main building and li- 
brary was completely destroyed by fire 
in September 1908. We had the inter- 
esting job of equipping the new library 
complete with 6000 books and a modern 
library system, in two years time. Dur- 
ing one of those years, I served as presi- 
dent of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion. 

In 1911 I went to Emporia, Kansas, 
as librarian of Kansas State Teachers 
College. In 14 years we developed that 
library from 16,000 volumes to 40,000. 
We had an outstanding staff, and offered 
a year’s course in library training es- 
pecially designed for the public schools 
and public libraries of Kansas . . . Also 
we had a state-wide mail-loan and li- 
brary advisory service, and assisted 
dozens of public and school libraries to 
get started and meet their problems. We 
wrote and lobbied through the state leg- 
islature a bill increasing the tax levy 
available to public libraries, and a bill 
authorizing the establishment and sup- 
port of county libraries. I was secretary 
of the Kansas Library Association for 
several years, and president. We wrote 
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and circulated a Kansas Library News- 
letter, which was syndicated in Kansas 
local newspapers. 

A thrilling interval in this happy Kan- 
sas library experience was the first world 
war. In September 1917, I became 
camp librarian of Camp Funston, near 
Manhattan, Kansas, the cantonment 
where General Leonard Wood trained 
his famous Eighty-Ninth Division. I 
supervised the erection of a large camp 
library building, with about 20,000 
volumes, and we had twelve branch 
libraries, with daily truck delivery of 
books and magazines. 

After nine months at Funston, I was 
transferred to the national headquarters 
for army and navy libraries under the 
direction of the American Library As- 
sociation, at Washington. For five 
months I traveled through the southern 
states from Virginia around to New 
Mexico, supervising the camp libraries 
in that region. We selected some 500 
books for the “Army Educational Li- 
brary,” of which 400 sets were bought 
and shipped for use in camps all over 
France. In December, 1918, we joined 
the staff of the Paris headquarters of 
the American Library Association, 
where for ten months I had charge of 
the book buying and the coordination 
of our library collections with the army 
educational and recreational activities. 
I went to London, selected and brought 
through to Paris by army convoy some 
30,000 volumes for the Paris headquar- 
ters and the A.E.F. University library 
at Beaune (which had 14,000 students). 
We had altogether some 2,000,000 books 
in use in France, supervised by some 
fifty librarians. The whole experience 
was the thrill of a lifetime. 

Back to Emporia for five more busy, 
happy years. One of the great bless- 
ings of the Emporia years was our close 
friendship with William Allen White, 
the famous Emporia editor, and Mrs. 
White. 

I expected never to leave Kansas, but 
in the spring of 1925 I had to choose 
between staying there, going to the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska as librarian, or com 

ing to Pomona College. 
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And now twenty-six years have rolled 
along. In 1925 we had 45,000 volumes 
in the Pomona College Library, a staff 
of five, and a book fund of $5000 per 
year. Now we have four college li- 
braries in three buildings, about 225,000 
choice books, a combined staff of 18, 
book funds of about $20,000 per year, 
and the footings going in today for a 
million-dollar central library building. 
Talk about dreams coming true! 


Two intervals of value during the 
Claremont years were the five weeks in 
the summer of 1934 as a member of the 
Seminar on Far Eastern Studies, at In- 
ternational House, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, where some thirty of 
us studied and had expert lectures on 
the history, philosophy, and art of China 
and Japan; and the summer of 1938, 
when I taught courses in college library 
administration at the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. 


Intervals of another sort, and equally 
valuable, between 1904 and 1951, have 
been the writing of some 48 magazine 
articles on library, educational, and 
bibliographical topics, and nine trips to 
Europe. 


A unique factor in the building of 
our Claremont library collections was 
the gift in 1927 by Miss Ellen Brown- 
ing Scripps of some 4000 sets of a sump- 
tuous work called Birds of California, 
edited by William Leon Dawson. Over 
the years we used those “Bird books” 
for exchange and sale to libraries, book- 
sellers, and individuals to the tune of 
more than $125,000 worth of important 
books. Our Dryden collection, for ex- 
ample, one of the ten important Dryden 
collections in the United States, was 
bought with cash accumulated from the 
sale of Bird books, also our uncqualed 
Joaquin Miller collection. 


Other important factors in the re- 
sourcing of our Claremont libraries have 
been the Carnegie Foundation gift of 
$25,000 for books, the Rockefeller 
Foundation grants of $25,000 for the 
Oriental library, Mr. Honnold’s gifts 
for the purchase of research material, 

(Continued on page 236) 
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I used to know George Parr very 
well. But for some reason, since he has 
become better and better known in ‘the 
library world I have seen less and less 
of him. Not that George would allow 
my comparative lack of prominence to 
make any difference: he is always most 
democratic, when you run across him 
at conventions. No, he has been simply 
too busy to keep up with his old friends. 


Surely I don’t have to review his 
meteoric career again. The miracle he 
accomplished in that difficult situation 
at Fulton City, where a series of veteran 
librarians had thrown in the sponge, 
has reverberated, I understand, even 
in the halls of Chicago and Columbia. 
It’s true that Fulton City is not a large 
library, but it must be on the way to 
becoming the most talked about small 
one in the country. If we applauded 
George’s fine mixture of tact and firm- 
ness, his affability and strength of pur- 
pose as he tackled single-handed a per- 
fect dragon of a city manager and 
caused a superannuated monster to re- 
tire voluntarily from the Board—if we 
thrilled at his initial efforts, what words 
can express our admiration at the breath- 
staking innovations he subsequently in- 
troduced. Of course, television in li- 
braries is not new; but to change the 
chief reading room into a “relaxation 
salon” containing television, piped music, 
reclining chairs, and (unique touch) 
eye coverings for repose brought the 
library to the front pages of more than 
the local papers. And this was but 
the first of a series; George's other in- 
novations will be fresh in the minds of 
everyone who keeps abreast of profes- 
sional literature, so I need only remind 
you of the revolutionary “living ex- 
hibits” (school children posing in in- 
spirational tableaux based on_ scenes 
from approved books) or the fifteen 
minute radio program conducted by 
George himself called “A Plain Man 
Looks at Books.” 

As I say, though I knew George well, 
I had lately been admiring his career 
from a distance, and consequently I 
was somewhat startled when he called 
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me up the other day and suggested 
lunch. I was still more startled when 
I saw him. We had scarcely shaken 
hands when I sensed that something 
was wrong. The spring was gone from 
his walk and there was no sign of his 
rather boyish smile, that has been men- 
tioned in newspaper writeups of civic 
luncheon clubs. We were well along 
with the salad before he spoke at all. 


“Mac,” he said abruptly, “I'm fed 
up. I'd like to get out of library work.” 


My face must have shown the shocked 
incredulity I felt because he hastened 
to add: “Oh, nothing’s happened, ex- 
actly. In fact, Kiwanis gave me a tes- 
timonial dinner only last week and I've 
had a good offer from the middle west. 
But I don’t know what it is, Mac. 
I wouldn't talk this way to the public, 
but after all you're a librarian, even 
if you're too bookish to get very far. 
I just don’t know whether it’s worth 
it. 

“But you recently wrote in the Li- 
brary Journal—” I began. 

“I know, I know, .but just between 
you and me, it’s the damndest profes- 
sion. How can you plan anything when 
you're dealing with such unreliable ma- 
terials as the books of today? Now, 
what is our biggest job?” A suggestion 
of the platform lecturer in the solemn 
way he regarded me gave me to under- 
stand that the question was rhetorical, 
and I made no effort to answer it. 
“We're selling reading to the Ameri- 
can people, right?” Again he did not 
pause for an answer. “Well, how can 
you sell something if you can’t have 
confidence in the goods you're selling?” 

I admitted that it did seem a prob- 
lem. 

“Authors, publishers, they give me a 
pain. We go out and coax people into 
libraries and flatter them up into read- 
ing a book—and then what do we have 
to put in their hands? Just junk, mostly. 

You read the Retail Bookseller and 
you think you're buying a nice clearcut 
historical novel and then the guy sud- 
denly slips in some psychiatry on you 
that the annotation didn’t tell you a 
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thing about. You figure out a good 
reading list on some vital topic that all 
good citizens should read up on, then 
you push it at clubs and luncheons, and 
what happens? People complain that 
books are dull. I tell you, publishers 
ought to think more of library lists.” 


“Things are better in that respect than 
they used to be,” I ventured. “Look at 
all the novels about Dope Addiction 
coming out, or Juvenile Deliquency, or 
Physical Handicaps: they fit neatly into 
subject lists.” 

“Well, yes, but the girls who order 
our books complain that you can’t tell 
anymore which is the best book on any 
one subject. They all seem just the 
same.” 

“It’s tough.” 

“It’s tough and getting tougher. And 
the critics—they’re no help at all. You 
can’t tell a thing from a book review. 
Why just the other day we had a re- 
ception for Lulu Spread Cleever—you 
know who Lulu Spread Cleever is?” 

“IT seem to have heard the name—” 

“Yeah, that’s what I thought too, I'd 
heard it somewhere. Well, the literature 
she had with her quoted someone as 
saying she was one of the five greatest 
living poets. She gave a reading in the 
library of her poems about Home, Dogs, 
Mother, and God—themes I felt couldn't 
miss. And the place was jammed. But, 
you know—we couldn’t find her writ- 
ten up in a single book of criticism we 
had in the collection. One of the five 
greatest poets and we couldn't find her.” 


I murmured my incredulity. 

“Those damned publishers, it’s get- 
ting so you can’t trust them at all. I 
give a summary of a book I pick up 
from Kirkus or somewhere on my radio 
program and then when the patrons get 
the book they find all sorts of objection- 
able things you'd never guess were there. 
It should be so simple. Most people 
know what they want to read—they tell 
us just the sort of book they want. 
They'll give us the plot of the story in 
advance or tell us what theory they 
want to have proved. Nuts, people 
don’t get unpleasant surprises on tele- 
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vision or the radio and seldom in the 
movies. Why should books have to stir 
them up so?” 

“Most of the recent books I've seen 
seem to be removing this fault,” I ven- 
tured. 

“But worst of all—” for the first time 
in my life, I saw George falter. He 
looked stricken. ““Mac,” he said, “have 
you seen that new book by the Editors 
of Fortune called ‘Is Anybody Listen- 
ing?" I hadn't so he continued. “If 
anyone else had published that book, 
I'd have thought it subversive—but the 
Editors of Fortune! Mac, if they're 
right everything I’ve been doing means 
nothing.” 

“What on earth do they say?” 


“Well, they claim that in spite of the 
communications revolution and all the 
wonderful methods of mass communica- 
tion at our command, we've completely 
failed in the campaign of selling free 
enterprise. They say you can’t sell ideas 
the way you sell cigarettes. They make 
great fun of these experiments in read- 
ing and they're positively rude to 
Rudoph Flesch—you know I stand by 
the Art of Readable Writing. Remem- 
ber how Flesch says never to use irony 
—your readers won't get it? Well, this 
new book says you shouldn't use irony.” 
He paused, discouragedly. “You know 
—I don’t think I know what irony is, 
exactly.” 

“Well, briefly—” I began but he paid 
no attention. 

“Reading that book has ruined my 
day. It makes you think that the li- 
brary’s job of guiding people is futile. 
What use are libraries if they hand out 
material that’s so subtle that the librar- 
ians who service them can’t explain 
them?” 

“You must admit the trend is all in 
the other direction.” 

“That's true.” He brightened. “Shucks, 
I've been having an off day, I guess. 
In the long run, they can’t stop the 
drift of the times—simple, easily grasped 
ideas, practical idealism, down to earth 
how-to-do-it books, wholesome fiction 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Oakland In Centennial 





BY PETER THOMAS CONMY 


HE POET VIRGIL describes the 

legendary founders of Rome as 
having suffered much and having been 
hurled by the hands of Fate upon the 
Italian shores. In much the same man- 
ner, those who founded the City of 
Oakland may be described. They fol- 
low the pattern of suffering in the de- 
pression of 1847-48. They came to Cali- 
fornia to alleviate their wants in the 
Gold Rush movement in 1849. They 
failed as gold miners and, as fate would 
have it, found their way to Contra Costa 
(as the East Bay then was known). 


The first American settler was Moses 
Chase who hailed from Newberryport, 
Massachusetts. He sailed up the estuary 
(then known as San Antonio Creek) in 
November 1849. Landing at what is 
now the foot of Broadway in Oakland, 
he erected a tent and subsisted on fish 
and game until illness forced him to take 


to his crude bed. 


In January 1850 came Robert, Ed- 
ward, and William Patten, brothers. 
Their home was in Maine. Discerning 
a tent on the shore of the estuary, they 
investigated and found the very ill 
Moses Chase. They nursed him back to 
health and then, joining with him, they 
approached the lord of the land, Senor 
Antonio Peralta, and from him leased, 
and later purchased, lands for farming. 
They were located east of present Lake 
Merritt. A small town, known as Clin- 
ton, was laid out. This was the be- 





ginning of settlement of the expansive 
area known now as East Oakland. The 
Peralta estate was known as Rancho 
San Antonio. It had been granted on 
August 16, 1820 to Don Luis Maria 
Peralta in reward for his service of more 
than forty years as a soldier at the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco. The southeastern 
boundary was San Leandro Creek (the 
present boundary between Oakland and 
San Leandro). The northern and south- 
ern boundaries were the tops of the 
range of hills and the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco respectively, while the northwest- 
ern was El Cerrito Creek (present 
boundary between Alameda and Contra 
Costa Counties). In 1842 Peralta di- 
vided the rancho among his four sons. 
To Ignacio was given the area running 
from San Leandro Creek to the Creek 
of the Lion (near present Mills Col- 
lege). To Antonio was awarded the 
area from the Creek of the Lion to 
present Lake Merritt. Vicente received 
the lands from Lake Merritt to Temes- 
cal Creek (now 55th Street) while 
Domingo was given the expanse from 
there to the northwestern extremity or 
El Cerrito Creek. The original Oak- 
land was in the portion which belonged 
to Vicente Peralta. Don Luis Peralta 
died in 1851 at age 94. In his will he 
confirmed the donations to his four sons. 
The Peraltas engaged in general agri- 
culture. There was lumbering of the 
redwoods in the hills, cattle breeding, 
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grain raising and some orcharding was 
followed also. 


On May 16, 1850, there arrived at 
the foot of Broadway, three men who 
were destined to found a great city. 
They were: Edison Adams, from Fair- 
field, Connecticut; Horace W. Carpen- 
tier, from Galwey, New York; and An- 
drew J. Moon, born in Binghampton, 
New York, but more recently from New 
Orleans. The trio had a combination 
of backgrounds that insured success: 
Moon had been a successful shipper in 
New Orleans; Adams also had engaged 
in trade; while Carpentier, a young law- 
year, had just graduated from Columbia 
University. Whereas Chase and the 
Patten brothers respected the ownership 
of Peralta, and leased and purchased, 
the trio defied his title, holding that it 
was government land upon which they 
were squatting. They were wrong. The 
Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo affiirma- 
tively protected private rights. In a 
frontier situation, however, legal for- 
malities often were either forgotten or 
dispensed with. Faced with ejectment 
and a show of arms, the trio signed 
a lease, presumably for agricultural pur- 
poses, and then boldly hired Julius Kel- 
lersberger to lay out a town in which 
they sold the lots. He had a good sense 
of city planning. The blocks were 
drawn up to be 300 feet by 200 feet. 
At four points within the town blocks 
were left open for public parks or 
squares. Today these are known as 
Lafayette, Jefferson, Lincoln and Harri- 
son Squares. In the center of the city, 
and abutting on each side of the prin- 
cipal street, Broadway, two additional 
blocks were left open for a civic center. 
These were known for many years as 
Washington and Franklin Squares, but 
in 1877 were given to Alameda County 
as sites for the Court House and Hall 
of Records respectively. All the streets 
were eighty feet wide, except Broadway 
which was made one hundred and ten 
feet. Each block was arranged so that 
it contained twenty eight lots, each with 
a frontage of twenty-five feet. 


General Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo 
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was consulted about a name for this 
town and, as the area constituted what 
the Spanish called an encinal (grove of 
oaks), suggested Oakland. The Town 
of Oakland was incorporated by act of 
the Legislature on May 4, 1852. The 
town trustees, holding their first meet- 
ing on May 10th, gave Carpentier a 
franchise to control the harbor for 
thirty-seven years, on condition he 
would build wharves and erect a school. 
This he did within a year and then his 
franchise. was extended for perpetuity. 
However illegal this may have been, 
progress was made and the harbor, a 
most important economic asset, was be- 
ing developed. On March 25, 1854, the 
town was re-incorporated as the City of 
Oakland and Horace W. Carpentier be- 
came first mayor. At the time of its in- 
corporation on May 4, 1852, Oakland 
lay within the County of Contra Costa 
established on February 18, 1850. This 
far-flung county included all of the pres- 
ent Contra Costa County and most of 
present Alameda County. The range 
of hills was a geographical reality di- 
viding the original county. On March 
25, 1853, from the area west and south 
of the range and from some territory 
taken from Santa Clara County, the 
County of Alameda was created. Al- 
varado was the original county seat. 
In 1855 it was moved to San Leandro, 
in 1872 to Brooklyn (now part of Oak- 
land) but in 1875 was located in Oak- 
land where it has remained since. 


In the meantime, the Peraltas had filed 
their claim to the area with the United 
States Land Commission. This was 
confirmed by the Commission and by 
the courts of the United States. In the 
meantime, in 1852, they sold the area 
within the incorporated limits of the 
town to Colonel Jack Hayes. For many 
years there was confusion resulting 
from clouded titles. Finally, in 1868, 
all persons claiming either from Hayes 
or from the trio, granted what they had 
to the City Clerk, thus temporarily vest- 
ing title to the entire area in the city. 
The clerk then on behalf of the city 
deeded the property back, thus vali- 
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dating titles for all time to come. Dur- 
ing all of this time Moon, Carpentier 
and Adams insisted that the Peralta title 
had been extinguished after California 
had been transferred to the United 
States. The matter should have rested 
after the United States District Court 
for Northern California had confirmed 
the validity of the grant. The United 
States Attorney, however, was prevailed 
upon to appeal on behalf of the govern- 
ment to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The chief challenge in 
his appeal was that no showing had been 
made that the Spanish governor, Pablo 
de Sala, had any authority to grant any 
lands. The result was to throw all 
titles derived from the grantees into con- 
fusion. Matters were righted in Decem- 
ber, 1856, when the Supreme Court 
in United States v Peralta 19, Howard 
343, upheld the validity of the grant. 
The decision points o:t that the govern- 
ment failed to produce any evidence 
either documentary or historical that 
the Spanish governors did not have the 
authority. 


The impression should not be given 
that the squatters had nothing in their 
favor and that they were entirely in 
the wrong. They had entered into wide 
open spaces, and in their case in par- 
ticular, onto a rancho that had not been 
developed to any great extent. Could 
the Peraltas have developed it? Did they 
possess the initiative, the wisdom or the 
capital necessary to its advance? After 
people had settled on the land and had 
made improvements a certain morality 
accrued in their favor. Concerning this 
and the application of natural law to 
problem of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia had this to say: (1) Billings v 
Hall in 1857 (7 Cal. 1) : 


There are no doubt instances of wrongful 
and tortious entries upon lands known to 
be claimed by individuals but in a majority 
of cases, more especially in those portions 
of the state that were not inhabited before 
the discovery of gold mines, such entries 
have been made under the bona fide be- 
lief that the land settled upon was a portion 
of the public domain. 


Under these circumstances we may well 
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doubt whether it would be of a greater 
violation of natural justice to deprive hun- 
dreds of citizens and their families of the 
homes erected by the labor of years, with- 
out making a compensation for them. 


The Town of Oakland as incorporated 
in 1852 extended from the estuary on 
south, to 14th Street on the north, and 
from Market Street on the west, to Lake 
Merritt on the east. In 1872 Brooklyn, 
on the east side of the lake, was annexed. 
Later the boundary was extended north 
to the present Berkeley line. In 1910 
the far East Oakland area, comprising 
Fruitvale, Melrose, Fitchburg, Elmhurst, 
and other little villages, was annexed. 
The present city comprises sixty-four 
square miles. From a town of seventy 
inhabitants one hundred years ago, it 
has grown to a city of over 400,000 
residents. From a grove of oak trees, 
it has evolved into a metropolitan center 
with industry, commerce, trade, recrea- 
tion, and culture. 


During the first half century of Oak- 
land’s existence there were two trying 
problems. The first of these was the 
clarification of titles to property. This 
matter was corrected in 1869. The 
other problem continued until the close 
of the nineteenth century and even 
beyond. This was the matter of the con- 
trol of the harbor. Not many years after 
1853, the year that Carpentier’s fran- 
chise had been extended for perpetuity, 
there was great public resentment over 
what had been done. Feeling ran high, 
but to undo the action was difficult. A 
suit was instituted against Carpentier 
but the Supreme Court in 1859,? held 
that there was no fraud and that the 
franchise was either valid, void or void- 
able. There were trials in the lower 
courts and appeals, both to the Supreme 
Court of California, and to the courts 
of the Federal! jurisdiction. By the close 
of the century the city was well on its 
way to control the harbor. The battle 
may be considered as won by the city 
in 1901 when Carpentier, a very 
wealthy man, returned to New York, 


(Continued on page 237) 
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T HAS BEEN SAID for so many 

years that California libraries were 
among the best that there is a tendency 
to allow this reputation to take the place 
of action. It is realized that these are 
critical days and that many plans can- 
not become realities; however, there are 
many things that can be improved and 
these do not involve lumber, steel, or 
cement. In fact, it is hazardous to as- 
sume that growth can be physical only. 


First of all let us look at the California 
Library Association. How well does it 
serve its membership? Does it help only 
a segment? Are the same names on the 
roster of officers over and over again 
and frequently repeated on one year’s 
slate? Are there many members who 
will not assume the responsibilities of 
offices or communities? How vital is 
its publican, California Librarian? Take 
one column that is assumed to give the 
news of certain types of libraries. Are 
the names of certain institutions always 
present, while others are never men- 
tioned? Is it becoming a literary venture 
rather than a news disseminating agency? 
How much gobbledgook is there in its 
pages? 


What have the C. L. A. committees 
accomplished? What do you hear about 
these committees outside of California? 
Perhaps this is the way we want it. 
Have the same dreams been discussed 
in some of these committees for many 
years? What about its annual conven- 
tion program? Has it been said fre- 
quently that there is nothing on it, but 
what might be heard at some lecture 
series? Have librarians within the ranks 
been given opportunities to appear? Are 
the programs of interest only to admin- 
istra*ors? What is offered to all these 
clericals and  sub-professionals from 


whom dues are collected? Is there a bal- 
ance between practical and theoretical 
topics? In your library, is the privilege 
of attending rotated among the staff? 
What has been done about a library cal- 
endar? Do library meetings and conven- 
tions seem to come in bunches? Is there 
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even overlapping and sometimes within 
one convention? 


What has the California Library As- 
sociation done to further the distribu- 
tion of duplicate items to the countries 
around the Pacific Ocean? Individual li- 
braries have continued and perhaps ex- 
panded their established exchanges of 
publications. Can the C. L. A. do any- 
thing? One of the first things that 
should be mentioned is the fact that li- 
braries on the west coast have many 
tons of duplicate items. The C. L. A. 
can ask for machinery to dispatch this 
material from the coast. The Interna- 
tional Exchange Service of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is an effective agency 
when material is being sent to Europe 
and points east. However, it seems a 
waste of good transportation to send a 
package for a Japanese library first to 
Washington, D.C. from the west coast 
and then back to the west coast again 
regardless of whether this is done by 
motor freight or water freight—and 
aside from the problem of expense. 


Has the C. L. A. done anything to 
obtain funds for the establishment of a 
center to which libraries in California 
could send their packages for the Phil- 
ippines, Japan and other countries in 
the Pacific area? How many libraries 
took advantage of the facilities of the 
U. S. Army Re-orientation Division at 
Fort Mason? This division has now been 
transferred to the Department of State. 
It is important at this time that the 
C. L. A. ask for a branch of the Re- 
orientation Division here on the west 
coast. 


In Pasadena, the work of the Army 
Reorientation Division was brought to 
the attention of the people by Professor 
Albert Croissant of Occidental College. 
He secured the cooperation of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a MAGAZINES 
FOR FRIENDSHIP program’ was 
started. The campaign was given a 
great deal of publicity and as a result 
many contributions were secured. Pro- 


(Continued on page 238) 
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Celebrating California Library Week... 


Together 


By MARCO THORNE 


SO MANY individual libraries did a fine job 
of telling their patrons about Library Week 
that Marco Thorne found it impossible to do 
them all justice in a small article. He com- 
promised by recounting here the community 
efforts for a celebration royal which various 
groups of neighboring libraries found so suc- 
cessful. 


HE IDEA for a statewide celebration 
was not a spontaneous one. San 
Francisco Public Library has had a Pub- 
lic Library Week as have other librar- 
ies. Fresno County Library, under 
leadership of its librarian, Mrs. Mar- 
garet VanDussen, inaugurated a Fresno 
County Library Week in 1949 to direct 
the attention of county residents to li- 
brary facilities and indirectly to point 
up the need for a new main building. 
Although no building was forthcoming, 
there was plenty of attention. By the 
single, concentrated effort of using pos- 
ters, billboards, radio, newspapers, 
broadsides, booklists, displays and 
speechmaking, they reached a very large 
number of non-library users as evidenced 
by the increase in new patrons coming 
to the library. The idea was spread 
when San Joaquin valley librarians met 
in fall of 1949 to put Public Library 
Week on a valley-wide basis, and to 
form a public relations council. In 
1950 and again in 1951 they put on 
successful campaigns. The celebration 
for 1952 was planned for March 10- 
16. As Mrs. Catherine Chadwick, li- 
brarian of Taft Branch, Kern County 
Library and chairman of the San 
Joaquin public relations council sum- 
marized it, “By now, we knew for sure 
which was the right way to do things 
TOGETHER. We adopted the same 
theme—SOMETHING FOR EVERY- 
ONE. We agreed on standard theme 
posters, and made arrangements to buy 
them in a group. We planned radio 
spot announcements, and programs to be 
used by all. Agreement was our by- 
word.” 
The CLA Public Relations committee 
hearing of the 1952 plans in the Val- 
ley, decided to ask the San Joaquin li- 
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brarians for backing to put on a state- 
wide celebration—and received it. The 
committee then proposed the state cele- 
bration during the CLA meeting in San 
Francisco last October and the idea was 
accepted. CLA President Laurence 
Clarke, with the consent of incoming 
president Dorothy Drake of Scripps Col- 
lege Library, appointed the logical per- 
son, Mrs. VanDussen, to head the cele- 
bration. Assisting Mrs. VanDussen was 
a subcommittee of the CLA Public Re- 
lations Committee consisting of Mrs. 
Chadwick, Richard O’Brien of Los An- 
geles County Museum, Oliver Dunn of 
California Institute of Technology and 
Marjorie Schramling of Los Angeles 
High School. Together they worked on 
the types of libraries they represented. 
Preliminary work done by the 1951 
Public Relations committee, Jack Ram- 
sey, Mrs. Frances Henselman and Anne 
Farrell was turned over to the new sub- 
committee. 


Mrs. VanDussen was further assisted 
by members of the San Joaquin council 
who made available to all libraries the 
products of joint effort, namely the 
theme poster and publicity suggestions. 
Mrs. Chadwick completed a professional 
appearing mimeographed booklet of 
ideas; Mary Farrell and a committee 
wrote radio spot announcements; Allen 
Sugden contributed the attractive for- 
mat and illustrations for the booklet. 
Inside were intriguing ideas—prepared 
proclamations for use by mayors and 
boards of supervisors; individual and 
local projects such as meetings, pro- 
grams, and talks; samples of leaflets 
which could be copied locally; ideas for 
news stories and radio spot announce- 
ments and programs. There was good 
advice on how to get along with radio 
and newspaper editors. A copy of the 
booklet went to San Joaquin valley li- 
braries and other libraries throughout 
the state were notified of its availability. 
The San Joaquin valley libraries because 
of their active public relations council 
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had an eifective, cooperative celebration. 

In the Los Angeles area, the Southern 
California Library Public Relations 
council under chairmanship of Charlotte 
Speik suggested to members means of 
celebrating the Week. Katherine Laich 
of Los Angeles Public Library mimeo- 
graphed radio spot announcements for 
members to use. 

Mrs. Grace T. Dean, librarian of 
Sacramento Public Library called to- 
gether a group of Sacramento area li- 
brarians representing school, college, 
county, city, special libraries and the 
state libraries. Dorothy Drake of Sac- 
ramento Public directed the observance 
which State Librarian Carma Zimmer- 
man described by say that in “. . . our 
own Sacramento area, we have a joint 
committee working on Library Week 
... In this way we can better afford 
to issue printed leaflets and posters 
describing all the library services avail- 
able in Sacramento County. A series 
of radio interviews and discussion groups 
on library subjects we think is going 
to mean more to listeners because all 
of our libraries are included, and we 
know it is a lot easier to do it this 
way. Radio stations feel better about 
giving single blocks of time to a group 
that represents all the libraries in the 
community. The same goes for news- 
paper publicity. It’s the old ‘united 
front’ idea.” 

Butte county librarians celebrated the 
Week cooperatively, too. Ida M. Rea- 
gan, librarian of Oroville Public Library, 
Mrs. Lillian M. Coffman, librarian of 
Chico Public Library, Norris A. Bleyhl, 
librarian of Chico State College and 
Mrs. Lucille Metzger, librarian of 
county library found that despite a slow 
start they managed to put on a sizeable 
campaign. In a note to Mrs. VanDussen 
Mrs. Metzger noted that “We all 
worked TOGETHER. If we made no 
dent on our radio listeners and news- 
paper readers, we at least accomplished 
one thing, and that was a warm feeling 
among ourselves. I did feel that the 
editors and radio people were impressed 
by our coming in as a group.” Up north 
in Lassen county where heavy snows fell 
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during the Week, Lenala Martin worked 
with Lassen County Union High School 
and Junior College Librarian, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Frost to reach other schools and 
local organizations with the message of 
California Library Week. 


‘Round San Diego way, Miss Clara 
E. Breed, San Diego City librarian, in- 
vited other head librarians to meet and 
plan the Week there. Included were 
Frances Hahn, Mrs. Janice Stewart, 
Mrs. Ellen Baeder, Mrs. Evelyn Det- 
chon, William Jorgensen, Mrs. Helen 
Hendrick, Roy Holleman, Edna Ziebold 
and Mary Collins, representing county, 
municipal, special, Navy, college and 
school libraries. Dalton Degitz of San 
Diego Public Library, Mrs. Detchon and 
Marco Thorne were a steering commit- 
tee for the group. City newspapers 
were approached in the name of the 
group and gladly gave much space for 
releases and pictures. Miss Hahn and 
Mrs. Stewart gave talks on an early 
morning radio program about library 
service to rural folk. Mrs. Hendrick was 
on a local, popular television program 
to tell about library service to Navy 
men. 


Possibly one of the cleverest bits of 
cooperation was reported to Mrs. Van- 
Dussen by Lois Lowman, Monterey 
County librarian who wrote that the 
library assistant at their Pajaro branch 
asked some potential borrowers over to 
her home to view the Oakland Public 
Library’s television program on KPIX 
as a means of showing the benefits of 
library use. 

San Bernardino County and San Ber- 
nardino Public Libraries under librar- 
ians Helen Luce and Mary Belle Kel- 
log again cooperated at the annual 
Orange show which came during Li- 
brary Week. With a neatly rigged 
leaning tower of books they attracted 
attention to their booth and pointed out 
that libraries have Something for Every- 
one. 

The list of libraries who celebrated 
alone is also long; a recitation of many 
of their clever ideas might take up half 
this issue of the California Librarian. 
(Continued on page 243) 
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MORE THAN ONCE we have heard a 
weary librarian say, “If they would only 
break down and tell us what they want.—” 
This universal cry, echoing through library 
halls, is discussed by Raymund Wood, of 
Fresno State College. 


LTHOUGH MARGARET HUT- 

CHINS in her excellent Introduc- 
tion to Reference Work states that a 
good deal has already been written on 
the subject, and she herself develops the 
theme for two or three pages, it still 
comes as somewhat of a surprise to the 
average reference librarian, during the 
first few years out of library school, to 
discover that the hardest part of answer- 
ing a reference question is frequently 
not so much finding the answer as find- 
ing out the question. 


It is a rare questioner who blurts out 
what he (or she) really wants to know 
in the very first moment. Occasionally 
of course it does happen. The patron 
approaches the reference desk: the li- 
brarian, accustomed to expect the in- 
evitable, puts on the appropriate “can- 
I-help-you?” expression. And then, to 
the delight of the librarian, comes the 
question, clear cut and direct: “Does 
the Trans-Siberian railway pass through 
Omsk?” But this, I repeat, is a rare 
case. More frequently the opening gam- 
bit is “Do you have any books on rail- 
roads (or on Russia)?” or even “Do 
you have any maps?” The librarian 
then counters with “What kind of rail- 
roads (or maps) are you interested in?” 
which is a more polite way of asking 
“What exactly do you wish to know?” 
Two or three such advances and riposts 
are usually required before The Ques- 
tion stands on the desk before them in 
all its naked shame. But until the ques- 
tion is thus stripped of its trappings of 
verbiage, circumlocutions, and periphras- 
tic phraseology, it cannot be given an 
answer. 


A colleague and I have recently been 
keeping a record of questions received 
over the desk which required a series 
of such thrusts and parries before the 
heart of the question itself could be 


“What exactly do you wish to know?” 
By RAYMUND F. WOOD 
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reached. We began it when our atten- 
tion was called to a question received 
by another colleague which is perhaps 
the gambit to end all gambits: “Up to 
what date are the magazines bound?” 
That question, in any library, might ad- 
mit a wide solution. Some titles are 
bound as soon as the volumes are com- 
pleted, others are kept for a while un- 
bound, while still others never do get 
bound. But before going into a lengthy 
discussion of the problems of binding 
periodicals, the librarian simply asked 
what it was that the patron really 
wanted. It turned out that all that was 
wanted was the latest copy of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

With this as a good send-off, I sub- 
join the following little list, all part of 
the day’s work during the past few 
months. The form of the questions is 
about as close to the original as can be 
recollected. 

One question, asked in all seriousness, 
was “Do you have a complete list of 
firms in the U. S. publishing music?” 
Not having at hand any book entitled 
A Complete List of Firms in the U. S. 
Publishing Music, or anything quite 
close to that, I massed an array of books 
that included Ulrich, Ayres, Mudge, 
The Writers’ Market, The Faxon Li- 
brarians’ Guide to Periodicals, and the 
Cumulative Book Index, and was about 
to get the back files of some of the 
music magazines when I was told that 
all that was needed was the street ad- 
dress of G. Schirmer, Inc. in New York. 

Another question was worded “Do 
you have any information on insects?” 
Statistics on the number of different 
kinds of insects in the world seem to 
vary from about 700,000 to about 
6,000,000, but in any case there seems 
to be quite a lot of them. Gentle ques- 
tioning eventually elicited the informa- 
tion desired—just what does the boll 
weevil do to destroy the cotton crop? 

To the question “Do you have any 
pamphlets on the Argentine?” I was 


able to give an affirmative answer, as 
(Continued on page 245) 





en NEWS from prisons in 
our country has not been too good. 
In fact it has been bad. The treatment 
of prisoners need not concern librarians 
except as private citizens, but certainly 
the matter of prison libraries might well 
concern us as a group. The California 
Librarian has had several articles on 
these institutional libraries, and we un- 
derstand that trained librarians are being 
installed in most of the prisons and 
other California state institutions. But 
what do we know about them? And 
what are other states doing to furnish 
books for these people with “time on 
their hands.” We should like to urge 
that students working for a degree in 
Library Science do some delving into 
this subject in preference to, for in- 
stance, The Use of Money in Children’s 
Literature. 


David Kantor, Senior Librarian at 
Folsom prison sent us a copy of a broad- 
side which is given to each man as he 
is paroled or discharged: 


“What Liberty 
A Loosened Spirit Brings!” 


Many man-hours in Folsom are 
spent in thought and yearning ahead for 
the day of release. As though, magi- 
cally, that day would bring release from 
all shackles. 

Too often release-day brings but a 
different set of shackles. 

For men live by habit. Today’s 
habits were formed yesterday; tomor- 
row’s habits, today. Prison, being an 
unnatural way of existence, forms habits 
accordingly; and thus a man walking 
out of the big gate may be free of the 
walls while still in shackles from years 
of stultifying habit. 

But even while in Folsom certain 
beneficial habits may be formed—habits 
which increase the odds for greater free- 
dom. 

The Library-habit is one of these. 
Here, the Library-habit exists among 
many, and wisdom dictates that it should 
be formed by the rest. 


Furthermore—and this is the point 


What Are We Doing About It? 
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—it might be wise to carry over the 
Library-habit to the outside. 

Guards in the institution know that 
men carrying books are seldom asking 
for trouble. Peace officers on the 
streets probably have the same point 
of view. 

Inside, habitual use of the Library 
doubtless avoids trouble for many men. 
Outside, the habit would not be less 


effective. 


A man new from prison—a fish to 
the outside—may find himself lonesome, 
with no place to go. 


He is always welcome in a public 
Library—fully as welcome as in a pool- 
room or bar. And a visit to the Library 
is much easier explained to a parole 
officer. 

In large cities Libraries have pro- 
grams of many and various kinds—tele- 
vision, music, art, public speaking, wire 
and tape recordings of current books 
and plays, transcriptions of the best 
radio network shows—plus all the regu- 
lar service in magazines, books and in- 
formation. And all this is free. 

Later, after a man has been out long 
enough to rehabilitate himself of prison 
habits, he may continue his Library- 
habit with profit in furthering his vo- 
cation or career. He may study up on 
the fine points of his work. He may in- 
form himself on employer-employee re- 
lations—a subject increasingly important 
to everyone. 

The Library-habit goes far to keep 
trouble from a man and a man from 
trouble. 

To quote Thomas Hood, the old Eng- 
lish poet, “My books kept me from the 
ring, the dog-pit, and the tavern.” 

And when the Library-habit has been 
released to full maturity, a pleasant pas- 
time becomes a powerful lifting force to 
social, intellectual, and economic higher- 


level. 
The Library 
California State Prison at Folsom 


And do you know. who wrote that? 
An inmate, library assistant wrote it as 
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an editorial for their prison paper, the 
Folsom Observer. 

Books. These are definite aids not 
only to relieve a stultifying monotony 
but in learning new skills, keeping in 
touch with the outside world, maintain- 
ing a mental balance. The excellent pic- 
ture books of history, locomotives and 
such will serve those who do not read. 
Intelligent, trained librarians to choose 
and distribute these books are quite as 
necessary as the books themselves. What 
are we doing about it? 

Another item in a national maga- 
zine caught my eye. A project was 
launched about a year ago to bring float- 
ing libraries to the people living in the 
vast timber country of Southeastern 
Alaska. 

Did librarians think that one up? Not 
at all. Frank Heintzleman, a forest 
ranger, approached Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation with the idea. Forest ranger 
boats, Presbyterian and Salvation Army 
boats, geological and health service 
craft, commercial planes, fish and wild- 
life vessels all cooperated in bringing 
books to these isolated people. 

It is good to read that the books 
have been chosen by educators and pro- 
fessional librarians. Librarians are 
friendly, helpful people. Dynamic, 
forceful, initiative, are words we seldom 
have applied to us. 

—B. M. 
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Volume I, Number I of the Philippine 
Library Journal bears the date of Feb- 
ruary, 1952. The Journal contains 36 
pages and has articles about libraries 
in the Philippines and their problems. 
We intend asking them to exchange 
with the California Librarian. 


The LC Information Bulletin reminds 
us: Thanks to Elinor S. Earle, all li- 
brarians who believe that freedom can 
be kept alive even in these days of 
semihysteria and “McCarthyism,” can 
now read with pleasure a full reply to 
the misguided, unscholarly, and distorted 
presentation made recently in The Free- 
man of the work of that noble patriot 
and great librarian, Helen Haines. 
(ALA Bulletin, April 1952, p. 105 ff.) 


Florida Libraries has just completed 
its second volume with a clever cover 
cartoon, “Let’s put Florida back on the 
map.” The program outlined for their 
annual conference and news of libraries 
over the state would indicate that if 
Florida has been off the map it will 
soon regain its rightful place. 


The San Diego Public Library Three- 
year report “Ground Work,” also car- 
ries a telling cover page: A business-like 
spade scooping up the first soil for the 
new library ... . And inside the archi- 
techt’s sketch of the Wangenheim Read- 
ing Room—enough to make any li- 
brarian swoon with envy. 


The first meeting for librarians of the 
Inland Empire (this is California, you 
understand) was held at Rialto on 
March 21. These librarians are from 
Riverside, San Bernardino, and the 
eastern part of Los Angeles counties. 
The organizers of the group expected 
about forty, and had to close reserva- 
tions at ninety-six. There was a din- 
ner, and Dorothy Drake, President of 
CLA and Dr. Lawrence Clark Powell 
enlivened the later meeting. The group 
plans to remain informal, with no of- 
ficers and no dues. To that statement, 
don’t we all murmur Que bueno! 


On the Library of Congress staff there 
is a girl called Cookie. 





The Larkin Papers, Vo.ume Il, 1843-1844 


EDITED BY GEORGE P. Hammonp 


The second of ten volumes being published containing the personal, business, and official 
correspondence of the first U. S. Consul in California. A “must” for all California 
libraries. About 400 pages Price per volume, $10.00 


Ready in June By subscription per volume, 9.00 


The Lemon Fruit: Its Composition, Physiology, and Products 


BY ELBERT T. BARTHOLOMEW AND WALTON B. SINncLair 


The lemon has probably a greater variety of culinary, beverage, industrial, and medi- 
cinal uses than any other fruit. Here is a complete summary of our present general 
and technical information on this important fruit. 164 pages $4.50 


Register of New Fruit and Nut Varieties, 
1920-1950 COMPILED BY Rew M. Brooks Anp H. P. O_mo 


This is the first compilation of verified information on the origin and principal char- 
acterisitics of new fruit and nut varieties originating in North America during a 
thirty-year period. Lists and describes 1,106 varieties of fruits and nuts. 224 pages 

$3.00 


Uncle Sam in the Pacific Northwest 


BY CHarLes McKINLEY 


Examines the management of natural resources and the relationships of the many fed- 
eral agencies involved in resource management in the northwest. The author holds 
that a multiple-purpose regional river and watershed development is the key to the 
economic welfare of the Northwest. 680 pages $7.50 


Soldiers, Indians, and Silver _ sy Pump Wayne Powe | 


An epic chapter in the annals of North America’s frontier. Begins with the fabulous 
Zacatecas silver strike in 1546 and tells the story of New Spain’s northward advance 
from 1550 to 1600 by means of a shrewd policy of diplomacy, purchase, and religious 
conversion. 336 pages $4.50 
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The Creative Process BY BrewsTER GHISELIN 


ND { An anthology from the writings of the great creative thinkers and artists themselves 
ial | the process of artistic creation, with a long introductory essay by Mr. Ghiselin. 
J Contributions by Einstein, Mozart, van Gogh, D. H. Lawrence, Wordsworth, Cole- 
nia f . 
00 ridge, and many more. 320 pages $6.50 
00 
9 . 
Boss Ruef’s San Francisco By WALTON BEAN 


Highly readable history of civic graft on a grand scale, the man who symbolized it, and 
AIR ithe newspaperman who exposed him. “A revealing lesson in practical politics."—San 
Francisco Labor. 346 pages $5.00 
edi- 
eral 
+ 50 


Henry Christophe and Thomas Clarkson 


_A Correspondence EDITED By E. L. Grices anp C. H. Prator 


These letters between the Negro king of Haiti, the English abolitionist Clarkson, and 
MO } others give a vivid picture of the ill-starred reign of King Henry. 288 pages $4.00 
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* * |Soldier Groups and Negro Soldiers 

ages 

3.00 BY Davip G. MANDELBAUM 
A two-part study by an anthropologist on the military organization of men. The first 
part shows the importance of the primary group—the small group of comrades—to 
a soldier's morale. The second examines the effects of grouping Negroes into all-Negro 

LEY J units and reveals that integration, rather than segregation or quota restriction, is most 

fed- successful and effective. About 160 pages $2.75 
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ADDRESS: 
Berkeley 4, California 


Word From Our Breathless President 


AS SHE dashes from one meeting to another 
and back to a full-time job of her own, our 
President sends in a State of the Association 
note. 


Whether their tactics are a la Duveen 
or a Marilyn Monroe, Florence Nightin- 
gale or My Cousin Rachel, librarians 
all in the three District Meetings thus 
far held have given me experiences. 
Visiting some of our far-flung districts, 
seeing Strange Lands and [always] 
Friendly People, leaving behind the 
Gods, Graves and Scholars too often 
found in the Groves of Academe, I 
know that—well, that this had better 
be The End of This Affair. [Blame it 
on an overdose of Publishers’ Weeklys 
while a-traveling}. 


Anyway, at this time of writing, en- 
route home from the Redwood District 
meeting in Arcata I have spent your 
money to attend three of the six District 
Meetings: Golden Gate at U. C. in 
Berkeley; Yosemite District (not in Yo- 
semite, alack) at Fresno State College; 
Redwood at Humboldt State College. 
By the time you are reading this, the 
other three Districts will have been 
visited: Golden Empire in Auburn May 
17; Southern District, University of 
Redlands, May 24; Mt. Shasta in Red- 
ding, June 7. Yes, I've spent your 
money, and my time (spent two ways: 
time traveling, time from my own job, 
to be “made up” sometime somehow) 
and for what, you should ask—and prob- 
ably are asking. Well, first let me 
thank you for letting it be this lush 
Spring that I am “serving” you! Never 
have I seen our California world more 
beautiful than it is this year. Seeing 
it by train and car has added to the joy 
and profit Edith Taylor and Edith Gantt 
have given me in their generous gracious 
tours of their counties’ libraries. Those 
educational tours were experiences, let 
me tell you. In some of those mountain 
counties there is still need for the pio- 
neer spirit of courage and imagination 
and leadership, the best challenges in 
the world today for our “recruitment.” 
program. “Vocational dedication” is 
what our young college people are 


looking for, not “security” and an easy 
way out, Time to the contrary. 

Haven't time, and the California Li- 
brarian hasn't the space, for me to share 
here all the concerns and problems and 
satisfactions that this job is opening up 
to me. You'll hear more at District 
Meetings and every other library meet- 
ing where I’m invited to speak. Most 
of the “problems” were reviewed by the 
Board at their first meeting in January. 
So that you may be aware of a few: 

1. Make “membership drive” second 
to a Professional Program. 

2. Review and re-evaluate all com- 
mittees—their work and their member- 
ship. 

3. Develop Procedure Manuals for all 
officers and committees. 

4. Try to plan District Meeting pro- 
grams to be of practical value to all 
types of library service in the State. 

5. Try to plan an Annual Meeting 
that is both practical and inspirational, 
a turning in on ourselves for self survey, 
a turning out from ourselves to wider 
professional horizons. 

6. And to provide some continuity for 
policies and projects of the Association, 
be they State Aid or any of the above 
that might prove worthy of establishing, 
by naming a Library Development Com- 
mittee whose rotation of membership 
would assure the continuity. 

You are already seeing a few results 
we hope: 

1. The “Professional Program” is de- 
veloping: in renewed vigor of a Publi- 
cations program; in Workshops, one 
very successful already held at Chico 
State, partly sponsored by Esther Mar- 
don’s Mt. Shasta District—another to be 
held here at Scripps May 31 on Book 
Buying which we hope will be so prac- 
tical and successful that it, too, may 
serve as a pilot plan for more to come. 
A Workshop on the Budget, a second 
one on Documents are in the planning 
stage. Now let’s hope increased mem- 
bership will be a natural corollary! 

2. Committee Chairmen or their rep- 

(Continued on page 241) 





Frances and Things in Siam 


October 2, 1951 


My class work has gotten off to a 
great start. I find that most of the stu- 
dents understand most of what I say. 
I worked out a very detailed outline for 
them and follow it carefully. I also give 
them some reading to do, short and only 
one thing . . . When I enter the room 
for the class, all the students rise and 
stand until I reach my desk, and they 
do not leave until I pick up my notes 
and go. It embarrased me terribly but 
that is custom. 

This morning I visited the National 
Library and saw part of the National 
Museum and one of the shrines to 
Buddha. The library has some wonder- 
ful old books and manuscripts in it, 
old palm books and accordion books and 
some very rare stone inscriptions. I 
was as fascinated by the buildings and 
the bookcases as by the books. Lacquer 
and gold leaf cases held the books; the 
walls of the building were painted in 
elaborate designs of historical and tra- 
ditional significance; every window sill 
was carved and bits of colored glass set 
in to catch the light; the roofs were 
brilliant blue and red and orange. 

I invited five friends to have supper 
with me, trying out my cook on com- 
pany . . . I had cokes, all kinds of na- 
tive fruits and chocolate-covered al- 
monds tu nibble while we waited. Fi- 
nally the soup came on and it was good. 
Then, the platter of fried rice with all 
kinds of things in it. Every time it 
is made it is different. This time it 
had raisins, little red Chinese sausages, 
peanuts, thin slices of turnips, cucum- 
bers, squash, bits of pork and chicken, 
little young onions and I don’t know 
what else. With that we had a cucum- 
ber salad with hard cooked egg pushed 
through a strainer. For dessert I asked 
for sago, palm sugar and cocoanut 
cream, which we had. At the conclu- 
sion of that I expected the coffee to be 
brought in to me for fixing (it was 
Nescafé), but instead Churry brought 
on a pineapple that had been cut out 
of the peel whole and sliced and put 


back in the peel. At the bottom of the 
peel were six quarters of papaya and 
in the top were six plugs of pumalo. It 
was a surprise to me as well as the 
guests. It looked so colorful and tasted 
so good. To cap the climax, I had set 
the date because of the moon. It is 
so beautiful as it rises over my pond, 
but about five it began to rain and 
of course there was no moon that night. 

The gardener loves my little car and 
washes it very afternoon when I come 
home. I am afraid he will wash its 
paint off, but dare not tell him to stop. 
He also sleeps in the garage. To me 
it is terrible, but he seems satisfied, and 
the landlord fixed the place for him. 
There is a shelf that folds up against 
the wall or hangs suspended from the 
top of the garage. On it is a piece of 
matting with a light cotton blanket. 
There is a mosquito net, and he has three 
pegs for clothes with things hanging on 
two of them. Comfort is not one of 
the things that Thai either know or 
care about. 

* * * 

I have no idea when letters go out 
or come in. There is a printed deadline, 
“14 o'clock Friday.” We are 15 hours 
ahead of you here. 

The English Prefect that I thought I 
was getting, turned in to an Italian 
baby Fiat—like Cinderella’s pumpkin 
and mice. Things are different when 
they finally happen from what was ex- 
pected. 

You know I am not really “down 
under,” we are north of the equator but 
south of the Tropic. 

ies 


My domestic troubles continue. The 
little maid is still in love and will not 
do what the cook tells here to do. 
I wish I could translate the word Serat, 
the cook used about Churry. She was 
trying to say Churry was impudent to 
her, but it was all I could do to keep 
from laughing when she said it—it really 
sounded impudent. I was telling some 
friends of my difficulties, and they 
laughed and one said her cook’ and 
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maid had not spoken for months. I 
don’t like that kind of thing in my 
house. They still keep me clean and 
feed me so personally I am not suffering. 

Yesterday I met the Indian lady who 
is in my class, in a store on the way 
home. She asked me to stop at her 
house for tea. This I did and had a 
delightful hour with her and her hus- 
band who is librarian of ECA. He is 
a trained librarian from Dr. Ragana- 
than’s school in Delhi. We had a de- 
licious dish of sago (minute tapioca) 
sauted in butter with salt, coriander 
leaves, green chilis and ground peanuts 
(they are called here ground nuts). 
Mrs. Maliti is always beautiful in her 
lovely garments. 

The little Fiat and I continue to have 
the most fun together. My taxi bill 
for part of September was over 500 
bahts; for the month I have had the 
car I have spent only 77 bahts and 35 
stongs. I suppose in real accounting I 
should add the little matter of the cost 
of the car, but I expect to sell it when 
I leave so I see no reason to do so. 
I feel very much at ease with the .car 


now and even traffic fails to terrify 
me, though I am still afraid of New 
Road—you cannot imagine the condi- 
tions on that street. 

I have just learned to sign my name 
in Siamese which I will do at the end 


of this letter. I believe it would be 
much easier to learn to read and write 
than speak. I get a little bothered 
because the vowels come before the con- 
sonants and there is no separation of 
the words. 

AFRNACS ALNADR SAPIN 


December letters 


Wednesday being the current King’s 
birthday, was a holiday and so we were 
all free. The Silapakorn dancers gave a 
people who wanted to take pictures. 
special performance out of doors for 
people who wanted to take pictures. 
Again Fulbright grantees were invited 
and to a man we took advantage of the 
invitation. About 100 people were pres- 
ent with all types of cameras, still and 
moving, color and black and white, old 
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and new. We walked around the 
dancers, sprawled out on the lawn to 
get angle shots, stood on chairs and 
climbed trees. I was so interested in 
the dancing I often forgot to snap 
my camera. We went into the house 
where the dancers were being dressed 
and that was almost as interesting to 
watch as the finished performance. The 
clothes are sewed on the dancers each 
time, layer by layer. Heavy, unbleached 
cloth is the foundation, and the bril- 
liant colored parts of the costume are 
sewed in place, then the final sections 
put over everything else. The headdress 
or mask, whichever is being worn for 
that particular dance, is tied on last 
and the bracelets and anklets sewed on. 
We longed for a few zippers and an 
American costume designer, but ad- 
mitted that the result would not be as 
fascinating to watch, at least in the 
dressing. 

We also understood why so much 
of the Siamese dancing is slow and con- 
sists more of hand and foot movements 
than the whole body; the costume is 
too heavy for most dancers to be very 
active in, it is too hot for violent exer- 
cise, and the sewing might come apart 
under pressure. There is one monkey 
dance by men that is very active. As 
close as we were to the dancers we 
could see their heavy breathing. We 
also noted that it was done by several 
performers who took turns, giving the 
others a short rest. In the sunlight 
the glittering costumes were dazzling. 


. . . Winter has come to Bankok. 
I have put on my shoes, bought a cot- 
ton blanket and last night closed the 
windows on one side of the house to 
keep out the draft. The little children 
have been put into canton flannel shirts, 
caps, and very little babies have 
bootees; otherwise it’s dress, or undress, 
as usual. It was 80° in the daytime, 
67° at night. Today is clear and com- 
fortable—in the sunshine it is warm. 
When the wind blows a sweater is 
good to have over the shoulders. The 


strong wind blows my little rice cart 


bells and makes the sweetest tinkle on 
my side porch. 
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_.. All this week I have been regis- 
tering students for the repeat section 
of the first course I taught. I start with 
56 and there may be some from the 
first course who did not pass who will 
come when the class assembles on Wed- 
nesday. I will teach the same outline 
and course for that class and so it will 
not be difficult. (I am revising my 
lecture notes, really putting them in 
decent order, and will leave them for 
translation into Thai to be used after 
I am gone.) The composition of this 
class is very interesting: two majors, a 
captain, two lieutenants, men and 
women working for the various minis- 
tries, some teachers, five Sth year edu- 
cation students at Chula, one young 
woman from Chiengmai who will stay 
here and work in the USIS library, 
and a commuter from Ayuthaya, fifty 
Kilos to the north. He will take the 
13 o'clock train, get here at 15, have 
my class from 16-17, spend the night 
with friends and family, get the 7 
o'clock train back and arrive in Ayu- 
thaya at 9 in time to teach in his school. 
Three times a week for eight weeks he 
will do that. I am embarrassed, for I 
am not sure he will get enough out of 
the course to warrant so much travel. 


... Lam back from the Chula Sports 
Day prize awarding where I sat less 
than a stone’s throw, in fact about a 
pebble’s toss, from the king and queen 
... The affair went on all day, but 


we did not go until about 16:30. Each 
faculty had special grandstands where 
the students were in the faculty colors 
and formed a cheering section. Cheer 
leaders were as active as at an American 
football game . . . The campus looked 
like pictures of medieval tournaments, 
with banners afloat and pavilions gaily 
decorated with flags, flowers and bunt- 
ing. Faculty members and special guests 
were in the pavilion with me. In the 
center one a dozen personages, the queen 
grandmother, another queen, several 
princes, the recent regent, and gold 
chairs for the king and queen . . . there 
was a red carpet . . . and a large table 
off to the right holding the prizes and 
trophies. At about 17 o'clock there 
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was much “chaioying™ along the street 
and then the long yellow car of the 
king came onto the campus. A guard 
of honor of about 100 each of boys and 
girls lined the carpet laid on the grass 
down which the king would walk. The 
band began the national anthem, we all 
rose to our feet, and the procession 
started . . . Six men in the old uniform, 
blue penung with Chinese style jacket 
and intricate head dress, then the king 
and queen, each paced by a man with 
a big umbrella, then the Rector of the 
University and about a dozen officials 


. . . Food was served to all of us who 
were guests. Gifts were made to the 
king and queen Each student 
dropped to his knees on entering the 
pavilion and walked on his knees to 
the feet of their majesties, presented the 
gift, kowtowed, backed out and bowed 
or curtsied on leaving. All servants ap- 
proached them on knees. The contests 
over, the time for presenting awards ar- 
rived. A “bucket brigade” of about six 
students formed between the table hold- 
ing the prizes and the king. Each stu- 
dent sat as low as possible, and had a 
small red tabourette in her hand. The 
prizes were .passed along until the last 
girl put it on the tabourette and held 
that up to the. king. He took it and gave 
it to the winner. As each winner's 
name was called he or she came to the 
edge of the pavilion, bowed or curt- 
sied, dropped on his knees, bowed 
with head and hands on the floor, ac- 
cepted the prize, bowed again, backed 
out, arose and bowed at the edge of the 
pavilion. They did it with the utmost 
poise and ease . . . Despite the great 
ceremony of the presentation, there was 
a most informal atmosphere. I saw no 
armed guards, the students crowded 
around, and as the king left the stu- 
dents took over his car and pushed it 
all the way to the highway. I was agog 
at every detail of the whole procedure. 
With all this oriental ceremony there 
was a mixture of the modern—stop 
watches, loud speakers, flood lights. 
Maybe Kipling was wrong. 


—FRANCIS LANDER SPAIN 
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Initial showings of Western Books, 1952, were at San Francisco Public Library, and 
Los Angeles City College. These two exhibits will visit libraries in California and several 
western states during the year. At LA City College Library there was open house and 
tea on the opening day of the exhibit where Gladys Green and her staff greeted librarians, 
friends of libraries and of fine printing. The photographs shown here give a glimpse of 
the striking arrangements of the books by Helen Herney, of the LACC library. 
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Ed Coman has come out from under 
rolls of blue prints and plans to tell us 
something of the progress in creating 
from scratch a library for UC’s College 
of Letters & Science at Riverside. Early 
in June he will emerge again for a swing 
around the East to study layout and 
equipment in the newer library build- 
ings at leading liberal arts colleges, end- 
ing up at ALA in New York. By his 
return, construction on UCR's library 
should be about ready to begin to com- 
mence. This first of two units will have 
a stack capacity of 60,000. 


Coman is real pleased with the cadre 
of assistants he has recruited during this 
formative period. Mrs. Mabel Junkert, 
formerly of Hoover Library, was the 
first employed, and is in charge of per- 
iodicals and binding. Marie Genung 
came from Mills to head cataloging 
operations, in which she is assisted by 
Gloria Fowler. Order work, accounting, 
and correspondence are handled by Mrs. 
Clara Fleming. Ed has many kind things 
to say also of the generosity of the local 
community, and of the helpfulness of 
his colleagues in other units of the UC 
system. 

One of these units, UCLA, is now 
using book conveyors, pneumatic tubes, 
and a callboard system. I believe the 
proposal of a student from Reno, Nev- 
ada to use slot machine symbols on the 
call board to indicate varying degrees of 
luck in getting returns on call slips de- 
posited was turned down. 

UCLA has a new Art Building; and 
in this building is a new Art Library; 
and in this library is a new Art Librar- 
ian; and her name is Mary DeWolf— 
who is no longer in Special Collections, 
of course. 

USC is giving special attention to its 
art library too, and can boast of the 
recent acquisition of DeGroot’s “Cata- 
logue Raisonné of the Work of the Most 
Eminent Dutch Painters of the 17th 
Century,” an 8-volume set published 
over a 20-year period. USC is also the 
beneficiary of a gift collection on rub 
ber from a Dr. Spence who organized 
the first laboratory in the U.S. for rub- 
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ber research exclusively. Accompanying 
the books (including one of the few ex- 
tant copies of Charles Goodyear’s “Gum 
Elastic and Its Varieties, with a Detailed 
Account of Its Applications and Uses, 
and of the Discovery of Vulcanization,” 
1855) and research papers is a gift of 
$5000 for maintenance purposes. The 
presence at USC of the TLARGI Rub- 
ber Technology Foundation made it the 
logical repository of this fine private 
library. 

Since the resignation of Rice Estes to 
become Librarian of Fairfield (Conn.) 
P. L., Helen Azhderian has been pinch- 
hitting as USC’s Librarian in charge of 
Public Service. Eleanor Potter has also 
foresaken the academic for the public 
library field to accept a position with 
the Art Department of Detroit P.L. 
Curtis Opliger is acting Librarian of 
Architecture and Fine Arts in her stead. 
Another temporary appointment is that 
of John Gibson as Engineering Librar- 
ian. 

With the private collection of the late 
Professor William Ament as a nucleus, 
Scripps Library is beginning to add to it 
other items on Herman Melville, and is 
raising an endowment for future pur- 
chases for this memorial collection. 
Scripps’ interest in printing has brought 
it gifts of a set of Peter Pauper Press 
publications and several volumes for its 
William Morris-Kelmscott Collection. 
The latter now lacks only five titles issued 
by that famous Press. Any old Kelm- 
scott Press duplicates you have knock- 
ing about the place might be just one of 
them—a list of which will be sent you 
at the slightest hint to Librarian Doro- 
thy Drake. 

Always a source of wonderment and 
admiration are those librarians who man- 
age to save out time for work after hours 
toward advanced degrees—and I don't 
mean advanced degrees of exhaustion. 
There are at least two such at LA City 
College Library. Mrs. Marion Harris 
and Mrs. Esther Waldron have now 
completed work at USC for their MA’s. 
Next year the latter will continue her 
studies of Irish culture during a sab- 
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British Isles 
How do they 


batical of- travel in the 
and on the Continent. 
do it? 


Preliminary drafts of the proposed li- 
brary on Fresno State’s new campus 
sketch out a structure with a stack ca- 
pacity of almost double the present 
80,000, and reader accommodations 
greater by about a third. The bird in 
the hand is an appropriation to relieve 
overcrowding in the present quarters by 
construction of a fourth stack deck. 


Santa Clara’s Varsi Library stacks are 
to get “bedecking” this summer, accord- 
ing to Father Edward Boland. 


To his activities as Stanford’s Acqui- 
sitions Librarian, William Ready has 
added those of impresario in making a 
go of the Library’s new “Intermezzo” 
series. This is a program of lectures 
(and worthwhile movies) by faculty and 
visiting notables. Bernard DeVoto was 
a recent attraction for which there was 
SRO for late-comers. The series is open 
to librarians as well as the public. 


The annual report of Stanford's Di- 
sponses of those who received copies. It 
librarians too, judging from the re- 
rector, Ray Swank, has made a hit with 
was expressly written with the interests 
of the faculty in mind. The guidance 
of this unseen audience plus an excellent 
organizational outline clothed in clear, 
simple language combined to produce an 
unusually readable and _ informative 
document. 


UC’s Bancroft Library has set up a 
“Bureau of Missing Manuscripts,” and 
sent out an appeal that it be notified of 
the whereabouts of the two or three hun- 
dred manuscript leaves of Frank Norris’ 
“McTeague.” Back in 1928 a single 
page of this MS was included in each 
copy of Doubleday, Doran's limited 
Argonaut edition of the work. Bancroft 
and the UC English Dept. are trying 
to reassemble the originals. The task 
involves hunting down each owner of 
one of these editions to try to induce 
him to part with it or permit its being 
photostated. 
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UC’s East Asiatic Library now oc- 
cupies splendid new quarters with color 
schemes running to pale yellow and 
foam green. There are separate rooms 
for rare books, the Tibetan and Mongo- 
lian collections, maps and scrolls, rub- 
bings and facsimiles, and for binding 
preparations. 


Death ended the distinguished career 
in February of Reuben Peiss, Associate 
Professor of Librarianship at Berkeley. 
After five years with Harvard College 
Library, Peiss was in government 
service in various capacities, lastly as 
Special Assistant of the Acquisition and 
Distribution Division of the Dept. of 
State. He came to UC in 1950. His 
private library, which I had occasion 
to see something of, bespoke a man of 
wide scholarly interests. His death is 
keenly felt by the School and by his 


many friends. 


The Carnegie-financed research into 
the question of what every first-year li- 
brary school student should learn about 
audio-visual materials will have a di- 
rector, beginning September, in the per- 
son of Irving Lieberman. This an- 
nouncement comes from Dean Danton 
of UC’s School of Librarianship. Mr. 
Lieberman is presently Executive As- 
sistant of Brooklyn P.L., and as has 
had a wealth of experience and formal 
training in adult education and exten- 
sion division work, with special empha- 
sis on audio-visual aids. 


A grant for research (scientific, of 
course) by Shell Oil Company to UC's 
College of Agriculture at Davis has 
made possible greatly strengthening the 
Library in the way of journal files and 
basic reference “works. Interesting 
trend, this—the growing use by private 
industry and by government of univer- 
sity facilities for research. The Davis 
Library sponsored in March the first of 
a proposed series of discussions on the 
“Use of Punched Cards for Research 
Purposes.” When you stop to think of 
it, this use of what isn’t there to classify, 
relate and recall what is is incredibly 
ingenious. If only our brain worked that 
way. 
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Helen Blasdale is moving right along 
at Davis. She came as Special Assistant 
to Librarian Blanchard. She is now As- 
sistant Librarian. 

Reference Librarian Barbara Baker of 
the University of San Francisco tells of 
a valuable donation of rare Bibles and 
Bible leaves. Among them are first Eng- 
lish editions of the Catholic translations 
of both Testaments and an American 
edition of 1790. 

Humboldt State is getting a new li- 
brary building. Its modular plan allows 
for future expansion without basic 
structural revision. Until she takes over 
in July as librarian of Humboldt’s Ele- 
mentary School Library, Eleze Butler 
is dividing her time as Circulation and 
Reference Assistant. 

Chico State was the scene and joint 
sponsor of an April workshop on “The 
Community Plans Its Library Service.” 
Dr. A. Orin Leonard, until his resigna- 
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tion in May, Chico's circulation and 
RBR chief, was discussion leader. He 
was assisted by Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, 
State Librarian, Thelma Reid, CSL’s 
Field Librarian, Esther Mardon, Shasta 
County Librarian and President of the 
Mt. Shasta District of CLA—all repre- 
sentatives of co-sponsoring groups—and 
by Dr. Edward Wight of the UC School 
of Librarianship. 

On this note of feverish activity we 
end the spring fever edition of the 


“Notes.” Ferris S. RANDALL 


Katherine E. Chastain has succeeded 
Harry M. Rowe as Librarian of Coal- 
inga District Library. Mr. Rowe left 
in March to become Librarian of Solano 
County Library. 


Congratulations to San Leandro Pub- 
lic Library on receipt of a 5.7% pay in- 
crease on May‘l. 


library furniture 


AUSTIN-BENTLEY CO. 


1501 South La Brea Avenue 
LOS ANGELES 35, CALIFORNIA 


Keeping pace with today’s 
concepts of functional design 
in library interiors is one of 
our principal functions. 


May we offer our suggestions 
on how to put New Life in 
your library? 


REPRESENTING IN CALIFORNIA 
JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvanic 


THE BROOKMAN CO., Inc. 


2833 Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 








ee on Library Week promo- 
tion pour in telling of extensive 
cooperation with community groups, 
with business men, and much radio and 
newspaper publicity. Success of the 
first state-wide Library Week observance 
is certainly indicated. 

Perhaps top honors are due Bur- 
lingame for the most attractive brochure 
produced for the occasion. Illustrated 
with line drawings it tells the complete 
story of library service under the head- 
ing of where, who, what, and how 
many. It’s a good idea worth copying. 
Highlights of the week for them were 
a roundtable discussion on “Teen-age 
Reading Problems,” headed by Howard 
Pease, and Open House at Easton Drive 
Branch. 


San Leandro Library reversed the ac- 
cepted procedure of taking books to 
stores for Library Week displays by 
having the merchants bring samples of 
their wares, such as fabrics, paint, food, 
garden tools and so on, to the library 
to be displayed with books. They even 
had a live canary on display with the 
pet books. 

Among libraries holding Open House 
Redwood City Library really had a gala 
affair. The Garden Club cooperated 
with flower arrangements and local 
artists arranged displays of paintings 
and ceramics. They also had exhibits 
throughout the city in business houses 
and public buildings. 


)Sacramento City Library did a good ° 


job of proselyting with display of 1,000 
posters and distribution of 15,000 pam- 
phlets. 

McHenry Library of Modesto re- 
ceived a Library Week gift of 60 new 
books in the fields of psychology, re- 
ligion and education given in memory 
of Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, late psy- 
chiatrist and priest of the Episcopal 
Church. 

Another recipient is Burlingame Pub- 
lic Library with a bequest of $500 for 
purchase of books of lasting value. The 
donor was the late Charles N. Kirk- 
bride, a prominent lawyer of the Bay 
Area. Burlingame is also having a re- 
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modelling job courtesy of the local 
Lions Club, changing one end of the 
children’s room into a lion's den. 


Salinas Public Library also reports 
a face lifting with interior completely 
repainted, new light fixtures, and com- 
plete rearrangement of the stacks. A 
magazine storage room has been added 
in the basement. 

Sacramento City Library has added 
a new position of Bookmobile-Driver- 
Clerk filled by George Bruton, who, in 
addition to his bookmobile services (a 
trailer is used), has the duty of collect- 
ing delinquent books. Sacramento also 
reports installation of a drive-up book 
return container in front of the library. 
Return of about 130 books a day testi- 
fies to the popularity of the innovation. 

Burlingame has a new staff member, 
Mrs. Lois Luke, Reference Librarian. 
She was responsible for the Library 
Week brochure. Mary Jane Welbasky, 
of the same library, has been promoted 
to the position of Assistant Librarian. 
She will also have charge of work with 
children and young people. Her recent 
projects include a visit of the Easter 
Bunny for the Easter story hour and 
plans for a summer reading club fea- 
turing cowboys and cowgirls, with a 
round-up of good reading. 

Salinas Public Library also has a new 
Children’s Librarian, Mrs. Frances Jen- 
nings, who takes the place of Mrs. Ruby 
Stark, resi ‘ 

A Great Books Discussion Group has 
been recently started by the Livermore 
Public Library. San Leandro Public Li- 
brary has started a picture collection. 
Jack Shaw reports from Richmond suc- 
cessful progress of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Film Circuit now completing its 
first year. 

ichmond Public Library has under- 
taken a study of work simplification in 
many library processes. is will be 
worth watching. They are now using 
multiple overdue forms and have in- 
creased the use of part time personnel. 
Incidentally, they report an 8% circula- 
tion increase over the same period in the 
previous year. 
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What’s Going On Here 


LIBRARIAN’S SPRING SONG* 


(Before Presentation) 


The budgets that bloom in the Spring tra la, 
Bring promise of merry sunshine. 

As we merrily budget each thing, tra la, 
We welcome the hope it can bring, tra la, 
Of a season that promises fine, 

Of a season that promises fine. 

And that's what we mean when we say or 


we sing, 
Tra la for the budgets that bloom in the 
Spring. 


(After Adoption) 


The budgets that bloom in the Spring, tra la, 
Have nothing to do with the case. 

I've got to take under my wing, tra la, 

A very repulsive old thing, tra la, 

Which is simply a fiscal disgrace, 

Which is simply a fiscal disgrace, 

And that’s what I mean when I say or I 


sing, 
Oh, bother the budgets that bloom in the 
Spring! 


* Apologies to Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Now that this is off my mind, let's 
see what's going on here. 


So far as budgets are concerned, Los 
Angeles Public Library seems to be 
having the most fun, never knowing 
from one day to the next what new eco- 
nomies or changes must occur. Never- 
theless, Mr. Hamill is confident that the 
new year will not be as bad as was 
promised some months ago. By the way, 
a nation-wide survey of large libraries 
shows that Los Angeles Public Library 
is again in second place in total circula- 
tion, exceeded only by New York. 
Cleveland with a 4.02 per capita ex- 
penditure succeeded in capturing first 
place with a six books per capita cir- 
culation as against second place Los An- 
geles Public Library's 3.9 books per cap- 
ita. 


Emilie Ritchen was recently surprised 
by an unexpected but welcomed group 
of visitors. Accompanied by the City 
Manager, the Oxnard City Council de- 
cided to make an unannounced visit to 
the Library to see if such items as 
shelving, record players, glass cases, etc., 
were really needed. The Library came 


through with flying colors and succeeded 
in having the budget passed. 

So far as the flowers that bloom in 
the Spring are concerned, Mrs. Pearl 
Scovil says they are currently having an 
exhibit of wild flowers gathered by Girl 
Scout Troop #7. She says it has created 
a great deal of interest in books on the 
subject. 

Nearby Hemet played host to the 
PLEASC in March. A fine meeting was 
enjoyed by 53 Librarians who were 
served luncheon at a local hotel. The 
memorial collection for Billy Yost 
created by a gift from A. C. Vroman 
is growing rapidly, Mrs. Alice Mathers, 
Librarian at Hemet Public Library says. 
Many relatives and friends have added 
books in memory of seven year old Billy, 
son of Otis Yost. 

Ethel Walker is quite impressed with 
the success Santa Ana Public Library has 
attained in cooperation with their 
schools. Their second branch has now 
been opened in the Hoover School to 
serve children in kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. 

Mrs. Margaret Morrison reports that 
Orange County sports two other new li- 
braries this Spring. The new Garden 
Grove Library opened for business on 
April 21. On that first day 400 people 
visited the Library, checking out more 
than 700 books. The new building re- 
places one that had frequently been 
flooded during winter rains. 


Newport, meanwhile, is having a 
$50,000 face lifting job providing a new 
reading room, staff room, Librarian's of- 
fice, and fireproof storage room. The 
old Library has been renovated to give 
more work room, rest rooms, and a com- 
plete children’s room for the first time. 
Dorothea Sheely reports that they hope 
to be in the new building by September. 


While others were building, Ray Holt 
of Pomona Public Library was out look- 
ing. Looking at new buildings, that is, 
in Phoenix. He came back with more 
than a dozen 35mm Kodachrome shots 
of the new building which he advises 
will probably not be occupied until mid- 
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summer or later. He says he will be 
happy to lend the slides to anyone who 
wants to see the new structure. 


The children’s room at the Santa 
Monica Library is undergoing a much 
needed rejuvenation, says Acting Librar- 
ian Susan F. Horn. New plaster, paint, 
floor tiling, and a complete rearrange- 
ment of furniture is expected to make 
the staff and public feel that they have 
acquired a brand new room. Circulation 
figures for the new Montana Avenue 
Branch, she concludes, prove that people 
on the north side of Santa Monica really 
use their Library. 


Corona also played host this Spring, 
entertaining 30 members and friends of 
the San Antonio Library Club on April 
5. Following the 9:00 breakfast, the 
guests made a tour into the redecorated 
Carnegie Library, and heard John Hen- 
derson, County Librarian of Los Angeles 
County, speak on Our American Heri- 
tage. 

March Butz advises that the 12,000 
volumes in the collection of the Yorba 
Linda Library are being used to a maxi- 
mum, particularly by school children. 
She says she is often referred to by them 
as “the Library Teacher.” 

Gladys Alexander draws attention to 
the successful work being done by Mrs. 
Doris I. Bateman, children’s Librarian 
at Azusa, with the Azusa schools. Kin- 
dergarten through the 4th grades come 
to the Library once a week for instruc- 
tion and a story, while children in the 
Sth through 7th grades make three suc- 
cessive visits to learn how to use the 
catalog, the arrangement of the books 
on the shelves, and how to do the ref- 
erence work required in the upper 
grades. Further work is being done with 
Cub Scouts and Brownie leaders. 

The position of children’s Librarian 
on the National City Public Library staff 
has now been filled by Mrs. Cornelia 
Buye, who was formerly on the staff of 
San Diego Public Library. Mrs. Ellen 
Baeder is quite happy to welcome to 
the Board of the National City Public 
Library General L. L. Davis, a retired 
officer of the United States Army. 

Clara Breed reports that plans for 
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moving out of the old Carnegie build- 
ing and the Annex are being rapidly 
pushed to completion. Temporary 
home for Central Library services will 
be Balboa Park. Meanwhile, bids on 
San Diego Public Library are due May 
20. 


Spring came to the A. K. Smiley Pub- 
lic Library in Redlands through the pay- 
ment of the $500 bequest of Charlotte 
Billings to the endowment fund, says 
Mabel Inness. 


When asked what was happening at 
Glendale, Jack Ramsey said that there 
was so much going on that he couldn't 
put it all in a letter. The biggest prob- 
lem, he said, was the planning for the 
recently annexed area to the north, 
which includes two branches of the Los 
Angeles County Library. Meanwhile, 
one branch has been sandblasted and is 
now being repainted, and the Main Li- 
brary is undergoing de-termiting and 
some remodelling. 

Bookmobile got into the news re- 
cently. Mildred S. Spiller writes that in 
demonstrating to people of foreign coun- 
tries the efforts made to bring books in 


reach of all in America, the “Voice of ‘ 


America program chose the Ventura 
County Library Bookmobile section as 
subject for one of its films. To be trans- 
lated into 36 languages, the movie is 
expected to have a world-wide audience. 
Miss Spiller says that representatives of 
the State Department and two camera- 
men followed their big blue Dodge 
Bookmobile for two days to get the re- 
quired film footage. Stars of the Book- 
mobile production were the Bookmobile 
Librarian, Dora Fossati, and her assis- 
tant, Mrs. Georgia Hager. A large cast 
of bit players was composed of Book- 
mobile patrons gathered at a variety of 
stops varying from community and 
school locations to a citrus workers’ 
camp. 

Emphasizing the practical aspects of 
library services, branch libraries of the 
San Bernardino County Library had a 
workshop on May 8 at the Highland 
Branch. To show appreciation for the 
years of service, Miss Luce has recently 
inaugurated the presentation of service 
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pins. Grace Curtis, Order Librarian, re- 
ceived her thirty-year pin at appropriate 
ceremonies on February 15. Lifesized 
clown, a merry-go-round complete with 
story book animals, and a leaning tower 
of books enlivened a Library display at 
the National Orange Show at San Ber- 
nardino, March 6-16. The theme for 
the show was “The Circus Comes to 
Town,” which lent itself beautifully to 
the Library's slogan of “Something for 
Everyone.” Other exhibits of books per- 
taining to individual displays were scat- 
tered throughout the Orange Show 
grounds in glass cases loaned by the Los 
Angeles County Library and originally 
used last year in the Los Angeles 
County Fair. Six libraries shared the 
load of the Fair, including San Bernar- 
dino Public Library, Upland Public Li- 
brary, Ontario Public Library, Colton 
Public Library, A. K. Smiley Library- 
Redlands, and the San Bernardino 
County Library. Additional staffing was 
done by Mrs. Eve Landis of Pomona 
and Mrs. George Ferris of Alhambra. 

All the Spring showers were not 
pleasant, however, for in Pasadena 
Spring saw the departure of Charlotte 
Speik to the Army Special Services Di- 
vision as a Librarian in Germany. Miss 
Hoit says that Charlotte's work as pub- 
lic relations Librarian has been outstand- 
ing and few people are better fitted to 
represent in a foreign country the best 
of our own land. 

One of those human interest coinci- 
dences cropped up at Allendale Branch 
when at almost the same moment the 
youngest and oldest patrons of the Li- 
brary system decided to apply for cards. 
A young miss of three years and two 
months signed her application and 
checked out a book with attractive pic- 
tures, while a woman, age 98, accom- 
panied by her son, registered for a Li- 
brary card and proceeded homeward 
with the book of her choice—a romance. 

Since we began this with a few ap- 
propriate words on the budget, I can 
now recommend for your required read- 
ing (required, that is, if you like the 
droll wit of Los Angeles Public Library's 
foremost humorist) Armine Mackenzie's 
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mirth provoking observations on the 
budget which appear on page 8 of the 
L.A.P.L. Broadcaster of March 1952. 


For those who are wondering how 
Pomona Public Library’s new photo- 
lending system is working out, Ray Holt 
has compiled a cost comparison of the 
system previously used and the new one. 
If further proof of the advantages of 
the new system is needed, and of the 
amount of money he claims is being 
saved, he will be happy to supply same. 


Mrs. Sophia P. White has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Librarian of the Mon- 
terey Public Library. Mrs. White re- 
ceived her B.S.L.S. from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and came to 
California from Central Laboratories of 
General Foods Corporation, Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Evelyn Miller recently came to the 
Kern County Library from the Madison, 
Wisconsin Public Library. 

Elizabeth Boynton, for many years 
assistant reference librarian in the Santa 
Monica Public Library, died March 8, 
after a brief illness. 

The Goodman Library, Napa, cele- 
brated their 50th anniversary and 
launched Library Week with a special 
meeting, brief speeches by the son of 
the man who laid the cornerstone, for- 
mer Board members and members of 
the Goodman family, refreshments, and 
book displays. Many librarians and li- 
brary friends attended. 

San Mateo Public Library had three 
special events for Library Week, a talk 
by Samuel Dickson on “California 
Authors I have known,” a panel discus- 
sion by the Elementary School Student 
Council on “The Public Library and 
the Schools,” and the dedication by the 
Mayor and Council of the Charles N. 
Kirkbride Reference Room. A bequest 
from the late Mr. Kirkbride provides 
$500 worth of book for the room. 

San Mateo has added a Recordak 
Reader for use in connection with micro- 
film files of “San Mateo Times,” also 
a Book Projector for loan to hospitals 
and individuals. This was a gift of 
Alpha Sigma Chapter of Delta Chi 
Sigma. 




















HERE’S A PRIZE 


The 3rd Annual Notable Public Re- 
lations Contest will be judged at the 
CLA meeting in October, according to 
Marco Thorne, CLA Public Relations 
Committee chairman. Jack Ramsey, Li- 
brarian of Glendale Public Library, as 
sisted by Mrs. Frances Henselman of 
Long Beach Public Library, will be in 
charge of the contest. 

As in the past, entries will be judged 
on the originality and effectiveness of 
material submitted; no credit will be 
given for fancy notebooks or trimmings. 
Entrants may submit their material in 
any reasonable form—either in specially 
prepared simple notebooks, or by means 
of a library’s master notebook of pub- 
licity, whichever is easier for the entrant 
and at the same time durable enough 
to stand shipping, exhibition and judg- 
ing. 

Possible ideas for notebooks are Cali- 
fornia Library Week, projects such as 
campaigns for new buildings, special 
programs for children—or a whole 
year’s general public relations program 
can be exhibited. 

Libraries wishing to enter should, be- 
fore August 15, send a postcard or letter 
to Mr. Ramsey at Glendale Public Li- 
brary briefly describing the entry so he 
can plan exhibit space. He will then 
send shipping instructions. 

Prize will be $25 in books awarded 
jointly by University of California 
Press and Stanford University Press 
who have, together, given the prizes for 
the previous two contests. 


Southern California Repr. 
CHESTER J. THORNE 


P.O. Box 57-E 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Service to California Libraries is Our Business 





CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 
REMINDER REMINDER 


54th Annual Conference 


CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


October 22-25, 1952 
Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 





Emphasis will be on you, the librarian. 
Opportunity will be given you to attend 
more open meetings than ever before, 
and to become more familiar with the 
workings of your C.L.A. Informality 
is to be the keynote (fewer general 
sessions). Bus tours to new libraries 
in the area are being arranged. Several 
outstanding speakers have already been 
secured. There will be special meetings 
for County Librarians, Special Librar- 
ians, and School Librarians; in fact, the 
School Library Association is planning 
to hold its annual state meeting with 
us, on Saturday, October 25. Many out- 
standing section meetings are also in the 
making. You will not want to miss a 
minute of this exciting and stimulating 
conference. Plan now to attend! 


General Arrangements Committee 


Chairman: L. Herman Smith 
Decorations: George McCauley 
Exhibits: Edwin Castagna 
Hospitality: Mary Murdoch 
Meals: Lura Nelson 
Meeting Places: Roger Stanton 
Program: Dorothy M. Drake 
Publicity: Katharine Laich 
Registration: Marjorie Donaldson 
Transportation: Tyrus Harmsen 





INC. 
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INLAND EMPIRE TRUSTEES 
MEET 


The board of trustees of a municipal 
library is usually considered to be a 
lackadaisical crew going through rou- 
tine motions of library deck-swabbing 
without enthusiasm. This conception 
was definitely discredited at a meeting 
of ten such library boards held in Azusa 
on Thursday evening, April 24. 


It was an “unofficial” meeting, ar- 
ranged by the Azusa library board. 
Special guest was Dorothy M. Drake, 
CLA president, who got the proceedings 
off to a very good start (after dinner) 
with a plea for bigger membership in 


the CLA Trustee Section. 

The presidents of each of the boards 
represented (there were 40 trustees in 
attendance) spoke. Here were some of 
the major points raised by them: 

1. How to develop a friendly response 
from local governing bodies and the gen- 
eral public. 

2. Expansion of physical facilities. 
Very important in this area because of 
the fact that many of the cities have 
increased population three to seven times 
since their libraries were erected. 

3. Keeping salaries in line with 
changed conditions so as to obtain and 
retain best personnel. 

4. A cooperative scheme whereby li- 
braries in the same general area could 
have on tap an adequate supply of 
costly technical books. (A single library 
of average size can't do this). 

5. Encouraging use of libraries by 
business people for the location of in- 
formation. 

6. Exploiting the possibilities of estab- 
lishing small branch libraries as an al- 
ternative to building new libraries. 

7. Placing increasing emphasis upon 
building up children’s departments in 
the libraries and encouraging the use 
of libraries by children to the very full- 
est extent. (All were emphatically in 
agreement on this). 

The board presidents participating in 
the discussion were: 

Mrs. Norma Yocum, Alhambra; 
George Spragins, Arcadia; Dr. C. W. 
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Searcy, Covina; Ralph McKenna, Glen- 
dora; Dr. Walter S. Adams, Pasadena; 
Walter W. Jones, Pomona; Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning, Jr., San Marino; Webster 
Vannier, Sierra Madra; Alton Brundige, 
Whittier. 

Richard Payne of the Azusa board 
summarized the discussion briefly. Alec 
Watkins, president of the Azusa board, 
presided. 


To All Library Trustees: Members 
of Boards of Supervisors in charge 
of County Libraries: Librarians: 
and such groups as the Trustees 

Section or the Executive Board 
of the C.L.A. 


For the second year the C.L.A. 
Trustees Section Committee on Cita- 
tions is urging that any and all of you 
send one of us the names of those whom 
you think worthy of the award to be 
made at our annual meeting. 

With your nomination please send a 
brief summary of what contributions 
your candidate has made to the library's 
improvement. Your choice should be a 
member of the C.L.A. He should attend 
board meetings promptly and regularly; 
be able to recognize building needs and 
the social and cultural services which 
the library may render to the commu- 
nity; be willing to work for adequate 
budget, salaries and fair personnel poli- 
cies; be interested in regional, state and 
national development as well as library 
development in his own locality and 


‘should possess a vision for the future in 


addition to responsibility for the pres- 
ent. He (or she) must be acting as a 
trustee or on a board of supervisors 
during at least a part of the calendar 
year of 1952. 
Please send suggestions before August 
Ist to 
Donald Bean, 
Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University 
Mrs. Grace Taylor Dean, 
Sacramento Public Library 
Althea Warren, 
1849 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 








The Connoisseur 


* A Symposium in_ Public LReteetie: Three Ad- 
dresses, by Amy Winslow, Clarence Graham, Luther 
Evans. Berkeley, University of California School of 
Librarianship, 1952. $1.25, paper covers, 54 pages. 
(Order from the University of California Press, Ber- 
keley 4, California). 


It’s impossible for one who was close 
to the Symposium in Public Librarian- 
ship sponsored at UC and UCLA May, 
1951, to write objectively about the re- 
cently published pamphlet containing 
the three principal addresses*, for the 
excitement of that great show comes 
clearly to mind. No more effective 
trinity could have been found than the 
Librarian of Congress, the Librarian of 
the Louisville Public Library and at that 
time President of the ALA, and the Di- 
rector (then Assistant Director) of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore. 
They were vigorous and invigorating 
and brought a strong charge of energy 
and hope to all who heard them; with 
great good humor they challenged each 
other to his best. The University of 
California School of Librarianship de- 
serves congratulations for developing the 
Symposium itself and now for making 
the main speeches available so cheaply. 


One misses the sharp and colorful 
talk in the unfortunately unrecorded 
group discussions on “Ways and Means 
of Increasing Library Service . . .” and 
n “The Problem of Pressure Groups 

”, but these three public speeches, 
somewhat revised for a reading audience, 
are rewarding in review. 


With grace and wisdom Miss Amy - 


Winslow in “A Municipal Library and 
its Community” relates the important 
story of the Enoch Pratt Free Library— 
its history, government, financing and 
program. She disproves the tradition of 
Baltimore as merely an “easy-going 
charming, hideout of antebellum aristoc- 
racy” and brings out the growing pains, 
such as racial segregation, of our sixth 
city. Especially significant are her re- 
ports on book selection policies, on staff 
participation in administration through 
committees, and on the strong program 
for displays and community programs. 
Her paper is truly “a statement of faith” 
in the Enoch Pratt and its staff. 


With his usual refreshing honesty and 
untrammeled thinking, Clarence Gra- 
ham then shouts cheerfully that “The 
Library of Tomorrow is Here Today.” 
This he proves with examples from the 
imaginative program of his library with 
its own radio station and leased wire 
network and its plans for library-op- 
erated television programs proceeding 
through the pipe lines of the municipal 
water system—‘Skip’s manhole-cover 
library,” as the other speakers gladly 
called it. 

With vigor and forthrightness Luther 
Evans talks of “Free Libraries and a 
Free World” in terms that convey a 
sense of his great public courage. He 
afirms that in a free library one must 
“have access, freely, to all books with- 
out distortion, without censorship, with- 
out pressure . . .”, and that this is as 
basic a principle as the provision of 
books free of charge. He then relates 
this principle to the extension of free 
libraries throughout the world by the 
efforts of UNESCO and other programs. 
This reviewer remembers it as a great 
public speech by a great public servant. 

If you missed hearing these three, 
read them; if you heard them, read them 
over—they're worth it. 


—R. V. 


Special Libraries Association. Southern 
California Chapter. Union List of 
Periodicals and Other Serial Publica- 
tions in the Medical dnd Biological 
Sciences Libraries of the Greater Los 
Angeles Area. 1st edition. Los An- 
geles, California, 1951. $5.00. 


With the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of periodicals, the publication of this 
volume came at an opportune time in 
the development of biological sciences li- 
braries in Southern California. While 
no union list can be absolutely up to date 
because of the lapse of time from dead- 
line to assembling, this one may serve 
as a guide to those in charge of the 
forty-five biological sciences libraries in 
the area and also to libraries of a more 
general nature. 

Ten years have passed since the pub- 
lication of the third edition of the 
Union List of Periodicals in Libraries 
of Southern California and during that 
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time thousands of new titles have been 
published. In addition, the collection 
of the State Medical Library, Los An- 
geles Branch, has been distributed and 
an important new library, the Biomedi- 
cal Library at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, has appeared. It 
is to be regretted that the holdings of 
this rapidly growing library could not 
be shown to the very latest acquisition. 


Among the other new libraries in- 
cluded is that of the Hancock Founda- 
tion Library which brought to this area 
practically all the periodical files of the 
Boston Society of Natural History. 


The lack of duplication of titles with 
the exception of standard and frequently 
used items is a tribute to and an indi- 
cation of the cooperation of the builders 
of these libraries. The next step is to 
check and allot important titles that are 
not in any of the libraries of this region. 
While microfilm, microcards, and the 
availability of the services of the Army 
Medical Library make all inclusiveness 
less important, wise planning and co- 
operation can be continued to bring 
one file of each necessary title to one 
library within the area. 


Much credit is due to those who spent 
hours listing the holdings of their li- 
braries, to Dr. Hazel Dean and her staff 
who carefully edited the titles, and to 
the Committee who surmounted the ob- 
stacles of publication. The Multilith De- 
partment of the Farmers Insurance 
Group did an excellent job of producing 
clear black print on the heavy service- 
able paper. Wide margins on the two 
hundred sixty-two pages of the body 
of the text make the volume easy to 


bind. 


The price has been set at $5.00 net. 
Proceeds will be used to finance revised 
listings in other subject fields. Send or- 
ders to the Chairman of the Union List 
Committee: 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Clark 

Assistant Librarian 

Los Angeles County Medical Assoc. 
634 S. Westlake Ave. 

Los Angeles 5, California 


—DMARGARET CRESSATY 
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Recent news from the University of 
California, Berkeley, is the appointment 
of Melvin J. Voight as Assistant Librar- 
iant. He takes the place of Douglas W. 
Bryant who has become Administrative 
Assistant Librarian at Harvard. Mr. 
Voigt is a native Californian but has 
spent the past twenty years east of the 
Rocky Mountains and comes directly 
from the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Jean H. McFarland assumes a 
newly created title, Assistant Librarian 
in Charge of Service, at Berkeley. Miss 
McFarland has been at UC for a num- 
ber of years with time out for a Mas- 
ter’s Degree at Columbia, and military 
leave to serve as a Wave officer, 1943- 
46. A Flash item from UCLA an- 
nounces the appointment of Robert Vos- 
per as Librarian of Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kansas. Mr. Vosper has 
been very active in CLA affairs and 
his quietly efficient presence is going to 
be missed. We expect Librarian Powell 
to apply a moratorium for a few years: 
since Neal Harlow left in 1951 to go 
to the University of British Columbia. 


YOUR LIBRARY [5 
NOT COMPLETE... 


Without 


Of Walking Beams & 
Paddle Wheels 


A Chronicle of the Ferryboats of San 
Francisco Bay, by George H. Harlan and 
Clement Fisher, Jr. Foreword by Samuel 
Dickson. Ninety photos, six full-page 
scale plates, an original map of all ferry 
lines of San Francisco Bay. 160 pages, 
indexed. Trade edition, $4.50. ies 
Limitied Edition (400 copies) $7.50. 


Oil Lamps & Iron Ponies 


By Shaw - Fisher - Harlan, foreword by 
Lucius Beebe. Histories and pictures of 
eight largest West narrow-gauge railroads. 
Sixty-two all new photos, nine scale 
drawings, eight brand-new maps, seven- 
color dust jacket. Trade edition, $5.00. 
Deluxe Limited Edition, $7.50. Library 
discounts on all books. Order from your 
supplier or 


BAY BOOKS LIMITED 
Publishers 

742 Market Street Suite 230-C 

San Francisco 2 California 
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CALIFORNIA PRESSES 
Concluded from March, page 175. 


Stanford University press. 
Stanford (Palo "Alto). See: Some Presses 
You Will be Glad to Know About. N. Y., 
University Books, Inc., 1937, p. 52-56. 
Thomas Perry Stricker press. 

Angeles. Active period: 1930-45. Is- 
sued 45 titles to 1939; also one book in 
1930 under imprint of The Gargoyle House. 
See: Frampton, op. cit., p. 49-56. 

Taylor and Taylor. 
San Francisco. Active period: 1900- See: 
Barr, op. cit., p. 140-92. 

Tomoyé press. 
San Francisco. Operated by J. H. Nash 
and Paul Elder. Active period: 1903-06; 
destroyed in earthquake 1906; business re- 
moved to New York; returned to §.F. 1909. 
Nash left partnership in 1911. Paul Elder 
withdrew from active business in 1915; 
press operated by John B. Swart, Herman 
Funke, and Ricardo Orozco during per- 
iod 1911-1918. See: Allen, Marion B. 
“The Tomoyé Press” in Book Club of 
California Quarterly News Letter, v. 16, 
no. 4, Fall 1951. 

Toyon press. 
San Francisco. Operated by Albert Speri- 
sen, Bertram Johnck, and Ted Anderson. 
Active period: 1949- A hand press (7). 
See: Burke, op. cit., p. 76. 

Twentieth Century. press. 
San Francisco. A press operated by J. H. 
Nash and H. Bruce Brough. Active per- 
iod: 1901-03. Succeeded S the Tomoyé 
press (q.v.) See: Allen, Marion B. e 
Tomoyé Press” in Book Club of California 
Quarterly News Letter, v. 16 no. 4, Fall 
1951. 

University of California press. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. See: Farquhar, 
Samuel T., “The making of scholarly 
books,” The Annual of Bookmaking, 1927- 
37. 


Untide press. 
711 S. San Rafael, Pasadena. Operated by 
Wm. R. Eshelman, Tom P. er, and 
Kemper Nomland, Jr. Active period: 1947- 
See: American Notes and Queries, v. 7, 
p. 160, January 1948. 

Van Patten, Nathan. 
See Yerba Buena press. Mr. van Patten 
has also issued other items either without 
imprint or with imprint: Nathan van Pat- 
ten, Stanford University, California. Ac- 
tive period: 1928- 

Wagon and Star press. 
West Los Angeles. erated by Dion 
O’Donnol. Active period: 1950 (?)- 

Westgate press. 
San Francisco; later in Oakland. Estab- 
lished by Robert Grabhorn and Oscar Lew- 
is, in 1929. Hand-set type printed on the 
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Grabhorn . Now operated in Oak- 
land by Alfred and Lawton Kennedy. See: 
Lewis, Oscar, .“ Anderson in San 
Francisco,” To Gregg Anderson, 


Los Angeles, 1949. 

Wheatstalk press. 
Palo Alto. by Carl I. Wheat. 
Active period: 1928-33. A hand press. See: 
a op. cit., p. 195-96. Burke, op. cit., 
p. 76. 

William P. Wreden. 
Burlingame. Submitted a book under this 
name to Western Books, but printing was 
done on Grabhorn press. See: Western 
a 1951. Los Angeles, Rounce & Cof- 
fin Club, 1951. 

Windsor press. 
San Francisco. Operated by James and 
Cecil Johnson. Active period: 1924- See: 
Barr, op. cit., p. 19'7-209. 

George Yamada. 
Los Angeles. Active period: 1950- 

Yerba Buena press. 
An imprint used by Nathan van Patten, 
Stanford University. Active period: 1930- 
See: Van Patten, Nathan, The Yerba 
Buena Press and some Related Privately 
Printed Books, reprinted from Bibliographi- 
cal Society of erica, Papers, vol. 43, 
2nd quarter 1949. 

(Fred) Young and (Bruce) McCallister. 
See The Adcraft press. 


PRE-BOUND 


JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


in our own 
distinctive and 
imaginative bindings 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
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PEOPLE AND BOOKS 
(Continued from page 199) 


a survey as to what librarians read. The results proved conclusively that some 
librarians can and do read. But if we consider the fact that hundreds of librarians 
daily recommend thousands of titles to unsuspecting library patrons, there is no 
doubt that librarians do not read enough. Perhaps the librarian’s recommendation 
is based on the advertising blurbs or the reviews, since it is a safe bet that most 
of the titles probably have not been read by the librarian recommending them. We 
would rather believe that librarians, like publishers, absorb the contents of a book 
by the osmosis which author Infeld describes so well. This must certainly be true 
of catalogers, who, without reading more of the book than the title, author, and 
table of contents, accurately classify and catalog the book. We believe that cata- 
logers read more of many books than any other class of librarians. 


Well, reading is one thing; buying is another. There is no accounting for 


_ what librarians buy for their libraries with one exception. All of you are what 


we in the trade call pushovers for books about libraries and librarianship. Some time 
ago a local publisher brought out Professor Markley’s Library Records for Gov- 
ernment Publications and in eight months the little book has sold over 700 copies! 

Library orders, however, lack the spirit often found in orders from laymen. 
Consider the order of the chap from Wooster, Ohio, who wrote: “Gentlemen: 
Read in Arizona Highways of a book Arizona Flora by Kearny & Peebles. En- 


, Closed find money order for a copy of same. I thank you.” He signed the letter, 


and then: “P.S. In a hurry, want to go to Arizona.” We hope he received the 
book before departure. 


—Jor Biccins 


DIRECTORY-BUYER’S GUIDE 





BOOK SERVICE P.O. BOX 6151 San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif. Search service for all out of 
print books. 


BROOKING TATUM, 681 Bayshore, Bur- 
lingame, California. “FLORA OMES.” 


LEGAL BOOKSTORE, 106 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Since 1921. Law, Crim- 
inology, Reference, Civil Service. © 


REQUESTED: Your went lists of old 
books, domestic or foreign. OUT-OF-PRINT- 
BOOKS, 3011 Shattuck 2° Barkeles 6, Cal. 


PRINTING FOR LIBRARIES: Stationery, 
Forms, Book Marks. BURCK’S, 555 Tenth 
Street, San Bernardino. 


RECASING, Reeainine done in one Sr: 
Gene 5, a oe 478, San Bernardino, 


KATER-CRAFTS BOOKBINDERS, i N. 
jw ng Ave., Los Angeles, California. Library 
n 


“Since 1932” 
Library Binding 
At Its Best 


“Rebound Books 
with Brand New Looks” 


We serve 
Public Libraries, 
Schools and Colleges, 
Law and Technical 
Libraries 


LONG BEACH 
LIBRARY BINDING CO. 
1420 Hayes Ave. 

Long Beach, Calif. 








MY LIFE WITH BOOKS 
(Continued from page 204) 


Bernard—where does one stop in such 
a list? I am deeply grateful. 


The Claremont and California com- 
munity has been inseparable from my 
work with books. The Rotary Club, the 
Claremont church, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Planning Commission, 
the park campaigns, the Zamorano Club 
of Los Angeles, the California Library 
Association—all have been part and par- 
cel of my belief in books and people 
and the good life. 


Figures do not mean too much, but 
I calculate roughly that in my life with 
books so far I have selected, bought, 
or brought together about 460,000 
volumes costing $1,200,000. Far more 
important are the thousands of friends, 


satisfied users of books. 


For I believe that I learned early in 
my life with books that books are just 
people between covers. Some never get 
out of their wraps, some are not worth 
a tinker’s damn. Most are live, useful, 
friendly. Some are inspiration, the very 
warp and woof of power. I have be- 
lieved that a library is not worth its 
salt unless it is actively on its job of 
helping people know themselves and 
achieve the best in themselves—in books 
and outside, in books and in life. It 
has been lots of fun! 


AN OFF DAY 
(Continued from page 206) 


about ordinary folks. But someone 
ought to work on the publishers.” 


“There’s always television,” I said 
as we rose and struggled slightly for 
the check, which George gracefully sur- 
rendered to me at the last moment. 


“Yeah, thank God, there’s always 
television.” And as he walked away 
the characteristic spring was back in his 
masterful stride. 


—A. D. M. 





CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 
OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 
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THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 








Inside The Moon Gate 


| Poems translated from the Chinese 
by 
DAVID WILLARD LYON 


Foreword by Ch’en Shou Yi 


head of the department of 
Oriental Affairs in Pomona College 


All of the 42 poems have been 
| taken from ancient and medieval 


Chinese poetry. They are literary 
gems which have stood the test of 
time and will be acclaimed for 
their beauty by the lover of poetry 
| as well as by the student of Chi- 
| nese literature. 


64 pages — paper cover 
$1.50 


SAUNDERS PRESS, Publishers 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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OAKLAND IN CENTENNIAL 
(Continued from page 209) 





to spend his declining years there. He 
died at age 94 in 1918. 


Oakland Public Library was organized 
as a private reading room association in 
1868 and taken over by the city ten 
years later. The first librarian was Ina 
Coolbrith, famous for her literary con- 
tributions and as poet laureate of Cali- 
fornia. Industry developed slowly and 
Oakland until the first decade of the 
present century was a city of homes, 
surrounded in most cases by beautiful 
gardens. There were many churches, 
too, and Oakland was referred to as 
a city of spires. It now has taken 
on the aspects of an industrial city 
and serves as a metropolitan area for 
a large rural background in Alameda 
and Contra Coasta counties. 

Speaking professionally, it may be 
proper to conclude with a statement of 
the fact that the resources of the Library 
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will be enhanced shortly by a gift of 
three hundred framed photographs of 
early Oakland scenes. These will be ex- 
hibited in the Main Library Auditorium 
(Madison Street entrance) from May 
3rd through July 6th, and thereafter 
will be kept in the California Room for 
displays and reference. In the California 
(or Local History Room) an already 
strong collection is being augmented 
steadily by this and other gifts. The 
donor of these outstanding photographs 
is Mr. Joseph Russell Knowland, pub- 
lisher of the Oakland Tribune, and for 
more than a half century an ardent stu- 
dent of California’s past. 

The May days of 1952, therefore, 
bring to the City of Oakland a centen- 
nial which recalls the earlier years of 
rugged men who played the role which 
fate assigned to them, and converted a 
wilderness into an empire, and a grove 
of oak trees into a metropolis. 


1. Billings v. Hall in 1857. [7 Cale 1] 
2. City of Oakland v. Carpentier 13 Cal. 548. 


Don’t Say We Didn’t Warn You 


The CLA Membership roster is now in preparation and should be ready in 
July. Officers, committee members, library associations, and institutional mem- 
bers will automatically receive copies. If you are not among these and wish a 
roster, please request one from the Executive Secretary, California Library Asso- 
ciation, 829 Coventry Road, Berkeley 7, California. There is no charge. 












NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Magazine Subscription Service for 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES and LIBRARIES 
Send us your list for lowest quotation at 
EDUCATIONAL RATES 


Also SUPERLOK Visible Magazine Binders—All Sizes. 
1151 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California 








HISTORY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


35mm Filmstrips in black 
and white 


The only series of filmstrips on the 
market today exclusively devoted 
to a history of California. 


Complete set of — 


reels $39.00 


Individual reels $3.00 each 
Write for details and preview cop- 
ies. 


STILLFILM INC. 
171 So. Los Robles Ave. 
Pasadena 5 California 


Public Libraries Executives of South- 
ern California met at Hemet for their 
bimonthly meeting in March. They 
heard reports of the ALA Midwinter 
meeting, a tape recording of Ralph 
Ulveling’s statement on the question of 
censorship, and discussed book selections. 


The Montana State Library Associa- 
tion had a traveling Conference this 
year. Two caravans started, one from 
Conrad and one from Billings, visiting 
libraries in the way. They converged 
at Sidney for an evening meeting on 
the second day. 
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A CHALLENGE TO CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIANS 
(Continued from page 210) 


fessor Croissant worked enthusiastically 
for this drive for magazines. 


Can any librarian offer a similar ac- 
complishment in his community? 

When it is suggested that any caer 
can do this in its city or town, 
charge raise a wall of obstacles built 
of lack of staff and money. Oh yes, al- 
most every library has plenty of dupli- 
cate items and most of them give them 
to the waste paper drives. It is much 
easier. There is no taking into account 
the fact that these periodicals could be 
passed from one individual to another 
and that frequently their influence 
would be much more effective in reach- 
ing people than a government dole from 
the United States. 

How many librarians have written to 
the Ford Foundation to ask it to pro 
vide a fund to establish a bibliographic 
center, union storage facilities, or an 
exchange center? California librarians 
have an opportunity in the Ford Foun- 
dation. What have they done about it? 
It is quite natural for a foundation to 
refuse the ap of a few librarians, 
but if it is deluged with letters from 
many librarians, the cumulative effect 
many bring success. Since the next 
C. L. A. convention will be in Pasadena, 
this is the time to appeal to the Ford 
Foundation. The past progress of Cali- 
fornia libraries. and their librarians is 
a challenge for still greater accomplish- 
ments in the future and most of all for 
the present. 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 
LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue 


Ocklend 9, Calif. 
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Main reading room, library of the Shawnee Note the specially built charging desks (in 
Mission High School Library, Merriam, foreground) with built-in catalog trays. The 
Kansas. The furniture is of Library Bureau's reference table for use of encyclopedias, 
famous Natural Birch. Under-window _ etc., in right center is shown in greater 





















, to bookshelves utilize otherwise wasted space. detail in the picture below. 
ro 
hic e . 

an 

= | You get extra years of service from LB furniture 
un- TER 4 
= Built up to a standard, not down to a price, LB library furniture 
ns. will be both useful and beautiful ten, twenty, or even fifty years 
rom from now. Your replacement cost becomes virtually nil. And 
= when you expand your library, Library Bureau can always sup- 
na. ply you with furniture that fits perfectly with what you have. 
ord For complete details on LB quality furniture, write to your 
ali- Remington Rand office at 711 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles 14 or 
‘ch. 41 First Street, San Francisco 5. Ask for Catalog LB 403. And 

for | when next you need anything for your library, call Remington 


Rand, let Library Bureau show you the facts for comparison 
— then you decide. — 









Sturdy reference table for much used 
reference books, or bulky, hard-to-han- 
dle books... gives great ease of reference 
. . adequate working space and light. 





( BF Rfemington Mand 





Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 


THE 
LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 
301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 
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WORD FROM OUR PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 218) 


resentatives have been invited to meet 
with the Executive Board in Berkeley, 
June 5, at which time this whole pro- 
gram will be reviewed. Incidentally but 
quite importantly, we all are going to 
this meeting “at no expense to C.L.A.” 

3. Isabella Frost, member of the Li- 
brary Development Committee, is claim- 
ing this responsibility—the development 
of procedure manuals. “Nuf sed? 

4. It’s your responsibility to attend 
District Meetings to see if they measured 
up. 
5. Well now—Annual Meeting, Oc- 
tober 22-26, instead of 25, now that 
S.L.A.C. have voted to hold their An- 
nual Meeting the 24-26, with us. We 
hope §.L.A. will want it, too. 

This is all for now. 

Must take a short walk to the station 
for a Breath of Air. 

—D.M_D. 


LIBRARIANS MEET 


California Librarians are the meet- 
in’est people. On April 19th UCLA 
Library and the Southern California 
Chapter of Special Libraries sponsored 
a conference on Systems and Procedures 
for Librarians on the UCLA campus. 

The Theatre Library Association, 
Southern Chapter, met at the 20th Cen- 
tury Fox Studio, where Frances Richard- 
son, president of the group, was hostess. 
There were talks by Charles Brackett, 
writer and producer (Sunset Boulevard, 
Lost Weekend, etc.), James H. Butler, 
Professor of Drama at USC, and How- 
ard Young, one of whose current pro- 
ductions is the traveling company of 
The Cocktail Party. 

The Golden Gate District Conference 
met in Berkeley, and heard reports on 
Regional Storage by Margaret Uridge, 
the Film Circuit of Northern California, 
by Jack Shaw, and the Apprentice Pro- 
gram, by Coit Coolidge. The afternoon 
program included a talk on Books for 
Boys and Girls by Elizabeth Riley, and 
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one on English Books and Libraries by 
Sears R. Jayne of U.C. 

The Golden Empire District librarians 
met in Auburn. They, too, heard re- 
ports. One on membership by Grace 
Murray, California Library Week, by 
Margaret Klausner, the American Heri- 
tage Project by Edith Gantt, and Re- 
gional Storage by Frederick Wemmer. 
The afternoon meeting included a dem- 
onstration of the Great Books project, 
and a talk on Public Relations by How- 
ard Samuelson. 


The USC Library School alumni met 
in the Men’s Lounge of the Student Un- 
ion Building on May 3. They had a 
demonstration of the American Heritage 
project under the direction of John 
Henderson. They heard a tape-recorded 
greeting from Helen Haines who was 
still too ill to venture abroad. The skit 
by Armine Mackenzie, acted by the 
author, Frances Richardson, Mary 
Horan and David LeClair is far too 
good to “just fade away.” We hope it 
will be repeated “by popular request” 
at the Annual Conference. 


The School Library Association of 
California held their twelfth annual 
meeting in Berkeley on April Sth and 
6th. More than one hundred librarians 
used the Claremont Hotel at Berkeley 
as the launching point for their spring 
vations. Elizabeth Riley, president of 
the Children’s Book Council, spoke on 
Books and Writing for Children. A 
panel discussion was lead by Raymond 
L. Smith, Chief Deputy of the Alameda 
County Schools, on Television and the 
Library: How they can help each other. 
Pupils from local schools gave an enter- 
taining demonstration of the making of 
a telecast. Mrs. Helen Bullock, state 
president, presided at the meeting 
which culminated the year’s activities. 

The Pacific Arts Association held 
their 27th annual convention in the new 
art building at UCLA, with Art is a 
Way of Life as their theme. Golda 
Thompson of the LAPL acted as Li- 
brary Chairman. There was a dazzling 
array of names in the field of modern 
art, and exhibits to point up the dis 
cussions. 
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sectional 
by 


GAYLORD 


One look and you know this smart-looking 
sectional catalog cabinet will be in style 
for years to come. 


Made of selected maple in No. 700, “light 
maple” and No. 800, “mellow maple” finish. 


Cabinet shown has a top, 5 and 15 drawer 
sections, sliding shelves and leg base. A 
10 drawer section is also available. 


Prompt shipment. Please write for prices. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Supplies 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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CELEBRATING CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARY WEEK 
(Continued from page 212) 


Mrs. VanDussen and her committee are 
evaluating the celebration of California 
Library Week very carefully and will 
recommend a course of future action for 
the Week. The librarians of the state 
owe Mrs. VanDussen and the commit- 
tee members many thanks for their fine 
work in putting over the idea. And 
those libraries which found that they 
could do a terrific job by cooperating 
with each other within a community 
may have already doffed their hats to 
the California Library Week committee 
for showing that library public relations 
are much more effective when libraries 


work in a community—TOGETHER. 


Complete Subscription Service on every 
Magazine and Newspaper printed 
anywhere in the world. 


* 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 
Subscription Agency 


We invite your list 
for comparative prices and 
guarantee satisfactory service. 


* 


116 South Michigan Avenue 
Pasadena 5 California 





The Southern District Conference at 
Redlands came too late for more than 
a mention here. But that promises to 
attract a large number of southern Cal- 
ifornia librarians. 








Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from .. . 


NEW 
L?32 
EDITION 
of the 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Write now to... 


J. WEBBER 
Educational Division 





Bia si 
The Great 
San Joaquin Valley 






LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDERS 


O 


Valley Library 
Bindery 














Fresno, California 
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LIBRARIANS ... 


who have compared all 
Library Binding Values, 
Prefer 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” | 
Bindings 


ct mw 


Prebound Library 


Books Rebinding | 


ene 





a) 


NEW METHOD 
BOOK BINDERY, Inc. 


| Jacksonville, IMinois | 


Oy PB ert Vag 


Write for information 
MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd. Los Angeles 26 





FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 
Guide to Good Reading for Young Readers 


Our many specialties include: 
UNITEXTS 
PREPRIMERS 
LANDMARK BOOKS 
FLAT PICTURE BOOKS 
BOY SCOUT MERIT BADGE SERIES 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER SPECIALS 


OUR CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Mr. William Cooney — 109 Bellefontaine Street, Pasadena 2, California 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


1255 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 
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“WHAT EXACTLY DO YOU 
WISH TO KNOW?” 
(Continued from page 213) 


we had recently received quite a lot of 
promotional literature from the Peronist 
publicity agents. But none of this 
seemed to interest the patron. Finally 
it developed that all that was required 
was the amount of the tuition fee at the 
National University of Buenos Aires. 


A young man questioner recently 
asked if we had any information about 
the State University medical school. 
Accustomed to answering questions 
about the relative merits of the various 
medical schools, I asked if he wished 
to ascertain its academic standing, or 
possibly its faculty-student ratio, or 
something of that nature. No, none of 
these would do. Tuition fees, perhaps? 
No—as a matter of fact, well—er, ah— 
all that was really wanted was the tele- 
phone number of the student nurses’ 
dormitory close by. 


It’s all part of the day’s work. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIANS 
are now trying 
CALIFORNIA BOOKSELLERS 


for their out-of-print wants. 


We have a very large stock of 
out-of-print books in all fields. 
Also a very diligent search ser- 
vice. West Coast headquarters 
for files, runs and odd num- 
bers of periodicals. Send your 
want lists to us. 


ZEITLIN & VER BRUGGE 
Booksellers 
815 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angeles 46 California 


REBINDING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES FOR 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES SINCE 1913 


MENDING STRIPS: 
Onion Skin — transparent; Map 
Bond — heavier and scarcely 
transparent. Both in uniform 
packages to sell at 80¢. Specify 
width wanted — 2, %, 1, 2, 
3¥%2 inches. 


BOOKBINDERS PASTE: 


For all library uses. In tins, Gal- 
lon $3.00; Quart $1.10. In glass, 
Galion $3.25; Quart $1.30. 


RED ROPE MANILA: 
For reinforcing magazines for cir- 
culation. Light weight only — 
six sizes. Price list on application. 


BOOK LACQUER: 
A Western-made product for 
Western users. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book 
Lacquer, Gallon $4.75; Quart 
$1.90; Pint $1.40. 


— ALL PRICES F.0.B. LOS ANGELES — 


PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. 


LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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LIBRARY BINDING 


Our Service Includes: 


© Reasonable Prices 

e A. L. A. Approved Sewing 
© Picture Covers 

e Pick-up Service Where Possible 
© Delivery Postage Paid By Us 


PRICES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


ANGWIN BOOh BINDERY 


Freight Address—St. Helena Angwin, Calif. 









FREE STANDING 
CARREL UNIT ee 


MOBILWALL 
SEMINAR ROOMS 





NOTE: Architects, Engineers, and Librarians! 
Virginia Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution of highly 
technical questions concerning structural use 
of free-standing or multi-tier bookstacks, 
book conveyor systems, etc. 

FREE: 8-page brochure describing V.M.P. 
modern functional library bookstack equip- 
ment, complete with illustrations, shelf and 
stack data — a valuable asset to all archi- 
tects, engineers, and librarians. For your free 
copy, just write “Bookstack” on your letter- 
head or.card and mail to Dept. 6 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 10 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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WILLIAM P. WREDEN 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


P. O. BOX 84 18 CALIFORNIA DRIVE 
BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


I have tried to make my catalogues both interesting and 
useful but I feel that — 


My Catalogues Can Be Improved 


In order that I may bring this about I seek candid 
criticism of these catalogues and suggestions as to possible 
changes in content, arrangement, and format. It seems to 
me that the best source for such criticism and suggestions 
is obviously those who receive and make use of the rare- 
book catalogues issued by my firm and those of my com- 
petitors. To this end I offer three prizes for letters which 
in the opinion of an impartial group of judges present the 
best usable ideas which will make it possible for me to give 
my customers what they would like to have in the way of 
catalogues in the future. 


$100.00 $50.00 $25.00 





CONDITIONS 


Letters submitted should not exceed 300 words in 


length. 


All letters submitted become the property of William 
P. Wreden and their contents available for his use. 


All contestants agree to accept the decision of the 
judges as final. 


The contest is open only to members of the library 
profession and private book-collectors. The contest 
is specifically not open to any individual connected 
with the book trades as a proprietor or employee. 


Letters submitted in the contest are to be postmarked 
not later than \ July 1, nee. 





Sec. 34.66, P. L. & R. 
University of Winnesota Library U. S. POSTAGE 


Minneapolis 14, re PAID 
Minnesota > ae rT 298 


More Books... 


- . . then ever before, 
than anyone else 
in California! 


And that means real service — real 
savings in time and money — to California 
librarians. 


Let us help you with your library and 
book-purchasing problems. Our 50-years 
experience has given us a thorough un- 
derstanding of library needs. 


Requests for discount schedules and quo- 
Orders will be filled immediately from 
the largest stock of trade and library 
books in the West. 


Fe) 


™ S 


Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE SYCAMORE 3-9191 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA RYAN 1-7461 








